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A Synonsis of the Bones, Ligaments, Muscles, 
&e. By W. S. Cox, Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy and Surgery at the School of Medi- 
cine in Birmingham. Birmingham. J.C. 
Barlow. 1851. 8vo. pp. 510. 

Tats will form a very useful book of refer- 

ence for the student, when it is freed from 

the many typographical inaccuracies with 
which almost every page is disfigured. Want 
of leisure is not a suflicient excuse for such 
errors ; for there are very few productions 
indeed, of such value that they require to 
be sent forth “ in puris naturalibus.’” Errors 
should the more especially be avoided in 

a work destined entirely for junior stu- 

dents, who cannot be expected to detect 

and correct numerous mistakes involving, 


many of them, if not rectified, inaccuracy of | 


anatomy; as “ internal condyle for exter- 
nal,”’ ** inter-articular for inter-clavicular.”’ 
One in particular is extremely careless— 
viz. ‘* The muscles of the internal ear are 
four in number. Laxator tympani, tensor 
tympani, relax the membrana tympani ; 
} 


malleus externus, stapedius—render the 


membrana tympani tense.” It assuredly 
required some ingenu.ty to make so many 


blunders in so short a sentence. In the 


part of the volume devoted to a concise de- | 


scription of the nervous system, we find the 
novelty of a new nomenclature, founded on 
the physiological discoveries of Mr. Charles 
Bell; thus the fourth nerves are called 
* nervi respiratorii oculorum ;” the spinal ac- 
cessory is denominated ‘ nervus respirato- 
rius trachelo-dorsalis.” Mr. Cox has taken 
occasion, in speaking of the sympathetic 
nerve, to claim the discovery of its influ- 
ence on organic life for Dr. James Jolin- 
stone, and certainly proves, by reference to 
dates, that Johnstone declared his opinion 
in 1764, while the publication of the French 
anatomist took place in 1801, 
No. 430. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER go, [ 1851-352. 


From the concise manner of description 
adopted by the author, nothing more can be 
expected than a synoptical view of the seve - 
ral divisions of the human body. When 
the work appears freed from the typo- 
graphical errors pointed out, we shall be 
happy to recommend it to the notice of 


students. 





Lectures on Anatomu, ii terspersed — with 
Practical Remarks, By Braxssy B, 
Cooper, F.R.S., Surgeon of Guy's Hos- 
pital, &c. London: Longman, and High- 
ley; 3 vols. royal 8vo., pp. 510, 508, 
S00, 1851. 


We have looked over these volumes with 





care, and really feel at a loss to decide in 
what terms we are to speak of them as 


| scientific works, Did they come to us as 
| the production of some young man of mo- 
derate preteusions, or one possessing but 
little notoriety in the medical world, we 
|should be incliued to say, that several 


useful practical remarks were scattered 
ithrough the volumes, blended with much 
;common-place detail, and that the plan 
jadopted by the author was judicious, but 
when, on the other band, we are called 
}upon to regard them as the production of 
a teacher who fills the chair of anatomy in a 
“regular” ‘recognised ”’ schoo’ ,—of a sur- 
geon toone of the largest hospitals ia the 
kingdom,—one who has the credit of a 
family name to support, we are compelled 
to exclaim, ‘* Ichabod! The glory of thy 
house hath departed !"’ 

| If, then, as medical journalists, we with- 
hold our approbation from this publication, 
it is not because the work contains, as it 
does, many errors, or will not yield, on pe- 


| rusal, any-thing useful, but because we 


think an anatomist ud surgeon in Guy’s 
X 





Hospital had been infinitely better employed 
in investigating the nature of obscure or 
doubtful diseases,—in the pursuit of struc- 
tural and minute anatomy,—than in com- 
pelling us to explore the entire contents of 
three large volumes in order to learn that 
the biceps is inserted into the tubercle of 
the radius, or that we should not trephine 
over thé longitudinal sinus; for such, in 
fact, is an epitome of the work. In 
searching the volumes, we frequently meet 
with such sentences as the following :— 
«* The student may here observe, that the 
liver has five lobes, five fissures, five de- 
pressions, five ligaments, aud five sets of 
vessels ;” and we are only astonished, that 
in the same enthusiastic spirit of instruc- 
tion, Mr. Cooper did not add all the other 
«« fives ’’ in the body, concluding with an enu- 
meration of the “ five” fingers and the “five” 
toes! How long is this absurd method of 
teaching to prevail in English schools, where 
alone it obtains? Must we for ever deceive 
ourselves, after the manner of the author 
before us and acertain ‘* gynecologist,” that 
the student is acquiring knowledge, while 
he is merely having his head crammed with 
uselessly perspicuous numerals and impure 
Greek? 

Volume I of the present work is occupied 
by an account of the osseous system, and of 
the parts essential to the skeleton, includ- 
ing synovial membranes, ligaments, carti- 
lage, and fibro-cartilage. It concludes with 
a concise chapter on the skeleton in gene- 





BRANSBY COOPER’S LECTURES ON ANATOMY. 


lower portion of bone is drawn inwards by 
the muscles attached on either side the bici- 
pital groove; the upper portion is drawn 
upwards, backwards, and outwards, by the 
muscles which are fixed to the tuberosities, 
there is no temour to be felt in the axilla, 
and the limb is moveable. 

When the fracture occurs in the space 
between the insertion of the teres major, 
latissimus dorsi, and pectoralis major, and 
the attachment of the deltoid, the position 
of the fractured portions is very different 
from the accident last described ; in this 
case the lower portion of the bone is drawn 
upwards and outwards by the action of the 
deltoid muscle, so as to form a perceptible 
tumoar on the outer side of the arm. If 
the humerus be broken below the insertion 
of the deltoid muscle, but little deformity 
follows, for the brachialis anticus and tri- 
ceps, surrounding the bone like splints, pre- 
vent much displ nt; the ident is 
often mistaken for dislocation of the radius 
and ulna, in consequence of the deformity 
being nearly the same in both, but the diag- 
nosis is rendered clear by making extension, 
when all sigus of dislocation immediately 
disappear. 

The leading points of treatment appli- 
cable to each species of fracture, are briefly 
laid down, and under the head of “ articula- 
tions” we have remarks upon the several 
kinds of dislocations to which each joint is 
liable, and on the means proper to be em- 
ployed after the accident. 





ral. To the description of the several di-; Volume II contains the general and de- 
visions of the bones and ligaments, the | scriptive anatomy of the muscles, and of the 
author has added a few practical remarks, exterior structures of the body, 
which we conceive form the best portion of; Volume III embraces the anatomy of the 
the work. Thus, after the anatomical de-| internal cavities and their contents ; but is 
scription of the humerus, the student is | chiefly occupied with the physiology of the 
reminded that the position of the displaced | organs found in the thorax and abdomen. 
portions of the bone will vary according to| The anatomieal portion of this work is 
the situation of the fracture. When the| written in a tolerably clear and concise 
bone is broken in the neck (an accident of | manner, and the arrangement, as we have 
rare occurrence), little deformity takes! already noticed, is judicious. It is, bow- 
place, and a crepitus may be readily felt, lever, ofa very elementary description ; in- 
iu consequence of the proximity of the | deed, we could point out several ‘‘ manuals” 
fractured surfaces. which contain much more anatomy, and 
If fracture take place immediately be-| have the further advantage of being obtain- 
neath the tuberosities, the appearance is| able for a moderate sum, while the price of 
somewhat similar to that of dislocation into| Mr. Cooper's work, when complete, will be 
the axilla ; buta correct diagnosis is formed out of all proportion to its value. 
by considering that in the former case the | We shall conclude this notice by poiut- 
roundness of the shoulder remaius ; the | ing out one or two errors, or oversights, ia 
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the anatomical descriptions,—blemishes in 
a work on anatomy, which are not insigni- 
ficant or unimportant, for they are such as 
are not likely, as in many cases, to be de- 
tected by the student. Speaking of the 
physiology of bone, the author says, ‘‘ Nerves 
cannot actually be traced into bone.” Now 
if we mistake not, we have ourselves traced 
nervous filaments, following the nutritious 
arteries of the humerus and femur to the 
medullary membrane ; and if further autho- 
rity be required, we would refer the embryo* 
professor of Guy's to the Professor of Upsal, 
“« De ossium morbosa sensibilitate.” 

It is also stated (page71, vol. 1), that 
the nasal branch of the fifth, passes from 
the cranium to the nose, through some of the 
anterior foramina in the cribriform plate ; as 
if the nerve wandered on the ethmoid to pick 
and choose ; whereas it invariably passes 
down with the artery, through a slit-like 
opening peculiar to it, in the most anterior 
part of the plate, quite distinct from the 
openings which transmit the olfactory 
herves. 

Again ; the arteries of the penis are de- 
scribed as four (page 140, vol. iii) ; two to 
the bulb, and one to each corpus caverno- 
sum, During the period of our anatomical 


studies, the penis was also furnished with 
two dorsal arteries, 

We have already said, that the surgical 
remarks interspered through these volumes, 


contain much useful matter for the student. 
One doctrine alone has struck us as not 
peculiarly orthodox, viz., that “ the pulse, 
in compression of the brain, is small, hard, 
and generally irregular, sometimes even 
intermitting”’ (vol. 1, p. 169). Sir Astley 
Cooper says, that it is full, slow, and regu- 
lar; but Mr. Bransby may be right. 

The series of lectures are to be com- 
pleted in a fourth volume, which is to con- 
tain the anatomy of the brain, nerves, and 
organs of sense, We should, however, 
think a fifth volume indispensably neces- 
sary to embrace the anatomy of the arterial 
aud absorbent systems. 





* King Harrison has lately bad a scheme on foot 
for constituting the lecturers of Guy's Hospital 
* professors.” 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON, 


First Meeting of the Session, 1831-32. 


PAPER 


READ BY 


DR. ELLIOTSON, 


BEING A REPLY TO THE 
ATTACKS ON PHRENOLOGY, 
MADE DURING THE CURRENT YEAR, : 
AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
PRESENT STATE OF THAT SCIENCE. 


The first meeting of this Society for the 
| present session, was held at the apartments 
|of the Society in Panton-square, Haymar- 
| ket, on Monday, November 7th, at eight 
o'clock in the evening, Dr. Elliotson in the 
chair, 

The business of the meeting having heen 
opened, Dr. C and Mr. E. S. Symes 
were proposed as ordinary members, and 
Dr. Wright, of Damascus, as a correspond- 
ing member, of the Society; and a paper, of 
which the following is a report, was then 
road by Dr. Eliiotson,—Dr. Moore occupy- 
ing the chair pro tem. 

Genti_emen,—As my name stands first 
upon the list which contains the names of a 
certain number of members who have volun- 
tarily pledged themselves, under the fine of 
a guinea, to furnish to the Society, each in 
succession, a paper, whew no other member 
presents one, I take the liberty of laying 
| before the meeting an account of the at- 
tacks which bave been made upon phrenolo- 
gists since the last session, and of an at- 
tempt at argument against us, published by 
acelebrated individual just before the close 
of that session, and shail then have the de- 
light of directing the attention of the mem- 
bers to a superstructure raised upon the 
stupendous foundation of Gall, searcely less 
laborious and extensive than the work of-the 
immortal founder himself, 

In the London Literary Gazette, for Sep- 
tember 10, is an extract from the account 
given in the Phrenological Journal, of some 
horrid experiments by M. Bouilland, upou 
mutilations of the brain. The editor asks, 
* What shall we say of these phrenological 
butcheries, for the sake of gratifying a fool- 
ish curiosity-respecting the functions of pe- 
culiar portions of the brain ?”’ 

As the editor of the Literary Gasetie is 
totally unknown in the scientific world, L 
pass over his designation of inquiries into 


the functions of the brainas a * foolish cu- 
X2 
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riosity.” If he chooses to set such a stamp ‘and because justice did not require its in- 
upon his own intellect, he must consent to | sertion, and he asserts that the affair lies be- 








bear with the opinion which mankind will 
necessarily form of him. I dwell only upon 
the expression “ pHRENOLOGICAL butch- 
eries.” He asks, also, if such details are 


“not sufficient to revolt human nature, 


against PHRENOLOGY and its atrocious pro- 
JSessors.” He then makes an estract trom 
another paper in the Phrenological Journal, 


altogether unconnected with the account of | 
}continued in two numbers of the Phrenolo- 
| gical Journal, and in one only were the 


Bouillaud's experiments, and actually repre - 
sents the contents of that paper as conclu- 


tween the editor of the Phrenological Jour- 
nal and the writer of the letter in The Times, 


| not between him and the editor of the Lite- 
|rary Gazette ; while, in truth, the writer of 


the letter in The Times assailed phrenology 
on the strength of an accusation by the 
editor of the Literary Gazette. One sickens 


}at such unmanly evasion, But this is not 


all. The detail of the experiments was 


sions in phrenology from these experiments ;| comments of the editor, who declared the 
* conclusions,” he says, ‘‘ in that amiable | inutility of such barbarities to all but those 
and sagacious science.” Aneditormight be; who siut their eyes to the, other testimo- 
amiable and sagacious, or he might not—| nies of phrenology, such as phrenologists 
but for a science to be amiable!! for a} themse!ves adduce ; yet because the editor 
science to be sagacious!! The result was | ofthe Literary Gasette would not be at the 
certain, Every-body believes that those pains to read both numbers, he fancies him- 
experiments had been made by pblre-/| self exculpated from the charge of ‘* mis- 
nologists, and a writer in the Times de-| representing the fact by whom such crimes 
nounced the phrenologists of Fdinburgh for | were committed.” ‘ All that we did,” says 





their barbarities, and for establishing a 


journal to disseminate such horrors. 1 now | 
| diffusion in a journal professing to be de- 


instantly wrote a letter to The Times, ex- 
plaining that the experiments were not made 
in Eatoburgh, but in France; not by a 
phrenologist, but by one who at the time 
was av antiphrenologist, an admiring disci- 
ple of the greatest foe of phrenology—Ma- 
gendie, whois the perpetrator of more cruel- 
ties than any other human being, and from 
whose Physiological Journal the account of 
the experiments had been extracted into 
the Phrenological. 1 also pointed out, that 
all phrenologists condemned such experi- 
ments, and moreover never made them ; 
that Gall throughout his work condemned 
them, and urged his disciples not to attempt 
cultivating phrenology by such unsatisfuc- 
tory means as barbarous mutilations, but to 
cultivate it by observing the facts of nature, 
and to investigate the results of those ma- 
tilations which nature has herself estab- 
lished,—by observing what deficiency in 
intellect or feeling corresponds with natural 
deficiency of individual parts of the brain. 
The writer of the letter in The Times at 
once apologised, and expressed his regret 
that he, as he felt satisfied all others must 
have been, had been Jed into error by the 
editor of the Literary Gazette. Yet such 
was the good feeling, such the sense of jus- 
tice possessed by the editor of the Literary 
Gazette, that he remained silent. A letter 
was, however, written by the editor him- 
self of the Phrenological Journal to The 
Times, and one also at the same moment to 
the editor of the Literary Gazette, so that 
the latter was at length compelled to speak. 
But how does the editor act? He declines 
inserting the letter, because The Times has 
** more room for the products of the organs 
of combativeness than the Literary Gazette,” 








this writer, ‘* was to express our abhorrence 
of these atrocities, and to censure their 


voted toa science, and so far adopting them 
as to ground arguments and illustrations in 
favour of that science upon them.” 

Now this is incorrect. He not only ex- 
pressed his abhorrence and his objection to 
their diffusion (by which expression | pre- 
sume he means the diffusion of the know- 
ledge of them), and to the grounding 
of arguments upou them, but he declared 
them to have been made by phrenologists 
when he styled the ** professors of phre- 
nology”’ to be atrocious m consequence of 
them, and when he designated them ** phre- 
nological butcheries.” 

1 conceive that the Editor of the Phre- 
nological Journal was perfectly justified in 
communicating those experiments to his 
readers, while he declared them to be such 
as no phrenologist would think of making. 
They were performed by one who was, at 
the time, hostile to phrenowogy. They were 
made with no view to support phrenology ; 
but their results were such as satisfied phy- 
siologists, and those results were all con- 
firmatory of phrenology. Barbarities though 
they were, they had confirmed truths, and 
having been made, the good to be extracted 
from them merited to be preserved, Surely 
if geographical discoveries had been made 
during the conquest of a country, accom- 
plished through unheard-of barbarities, 
those discoveries would be seized by geo- 
graphers, and registered among the truths 
of their science, especially if the facts 
had been disputed by the ignorant world 
at large, although considered previously 
established by geographers themselves, 
But the disgusting part of the business is 
this, that while the Editor of the Lite- 
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of civil society. Some few have been more 
daring, but less judicious, and have, with- 
out disguise, professed their unbelief, and 


rary Gazette clamours against the detail 
of the experiments in a journal read only by 
the votaries of a particular science, and | 
holds that journal up to abhorrence, oa the again retracted their opinions. In denying 
ground that it is the depraved appetite forthe immortality of the soul, they deny the 
dwelling on all manner of unnatural guilt, authority of the Bible; they sap the founda- 
the rage for glutting the public with mimaute tions of all religious; they cut off at one 
descriptions such as these, that makes the blow the merit of our faith, the comfort of 
press of England so injurious to the morals, | our hope, and the motives of our charity. In 
and so bewildering to the minds of the peo-| denying the immortality of the soul, they 
ple; he himself extracts the most barha-| degrade human nature, and confound man 
rous of these barbarities of an anti-phrenolo-| with the vile and perishable insect, aud 
gist—their very quintessence, and details| overturn the whole system of religion, whe- 
them in his Gazette, which is read by thou-| ther natural or revealed, In denying reli- 
sands who are devoted to neither science | gion they deprive the poor of the only com- 
nor literature; and what aggravates the| {ort which supports them under their dis- 
cyime, forsuch he styles it in the Editor] tresses and afflictions, and wrest from the 
6f the Phrenological Journal, he does this) bands of the powerful and rich the only 
with the view of prejndicing the public | bridle to their injustice and passions; and 
against men who are altogether innocent of! pluck from the hearts of the guilty the 








the experiments, and against a science of 
which he koows, and probably ever will 
huow, nothing. 

If Southey, in hisindignation against this 
same person for some alleged illiderality 
towards another, wiote some verses, in 
which the last line told us that the Editor 
had only thrown a Jerdan at his head, we 
may be pardoned, as not less polite than the 
Poet Laureate of his Majesty, for saying 
such foolish, such brainless proceedings, 

“* Such things, alas! in the Gazette are read, 

Because it has a Jerdan for its head.” 

In a Manual of Medical Jurisprudence 
just published by a doctor in medicine, we 
read as follows :— 

“Tae doctrine of the materiality and 
mortality of the soul, which is that of mate- 
rialism and phrenology, should for ever be 


exploded as totally talse, and unworthy of | 


all regard, as subversive of the funda- 
mental principles all religion, as intro- 
ducing civil anarchy ‘into the political 
economy of legislation ; as substituting dis- 
order for harmony, despair for hope, and 
eternal darkness tor everlasting hght, If 
materialism tended to promote the bappi- 
ness of society, to assist our hopes, to sub- 
due our passions, to instruct mau in the 
happy science of purifying the polluted re- 
cesses of a vitiated heart, to confirm him in 
his exalted notions of the diguity of his na- 
ture, and thereby to inspire bim with senti- 
ments averse to whatever may debase the 
excellence of his origin, the public and the 
medical profession would be deeply indebt- 
ed to the phrenologists, But the tendency 
of phrenology, however disputed, is to make 
mind a secretion or function of the brain, 
and thus to deny the immortality of the soul. 
Unbelievers, in general, wish to conceal 
their sentiments. They have a decent re- 


spect for public opinion, are courteous of 
affronting the religion of their country ; 
fearful of undermining the civil institutions 


greatest check to their crimes—that remorse 
of conscience which can never be the result 
of a head{ul of organised matter—that inte- 
rior monitor which makes us blush in the 
morning at the disorders of the foregoing 
| night, and which erects in the breast of the 
tyrant a tribunal superior to his power. 
Such are the consequences naturally result- 
ing from the priociples laid down in phre- 
nological writings. It is no intention of ours 
to fasten the odium of infidelity on any por- 
tion of our profession ; but it surprises us 
that men whose understandings have been 
enlightened by the Christian revelation, and 
enlarged by the study of medicine (the 
most extensive and varied of all human 
| sciences), should broach tenets which equal- 
|ly militate against the first principles of rea- 
|son and the oracles of the Divinity; and 
which, if true, would be of no service to 
mankind : of what benefit to mankind would 
be the establishment of phrenology ! we 
answer none,—but on the contrary, the 
greatest injury. If any man be so uuhappy 
as to work himself into the conviction that 
his soul is a function or secretion of the 
brain, and of course must perish with it, he 
would still do well to conceal his horrid be- 
lief with more secrecy than the Druids con- 
cealed their mysteries. In doing otherwise 
he only brings disgrace upon himself, for 
the notion of religion is so deeply impressed 
ou our minds, that the bold champions who 
would fain destroy it, are considered by the 
generality of mankind and our profession 
as public pests, spreading disorder and mor- 
tality wherever they appear; and in our 
feelings we discover the delusion of a cheat- 
ing and unmedical philosophy, which can 
never introduce a religion more pure than 
that of the Christian, nor confer a more 
glorious privilege on man than that of an 
immortal soul. In a word, if it be a crime 
to entertain such a doctrine, it is consum- 
mate folly to boast of it, Whence this 
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eagerness to propagate systems, the tend- 
ency whereof is to slacken the reins that 
curb the impetuosity, the irregularity of oar 
desires, and restrain the impetuosity of our 
passions! 1t must proceed from a corruptioa 
of the human heart, averse to restraint, or 
from the vanity of the mind which glories in 
strik ng from the common path, and not think- 
ing with the multitude. In vain are the phre- 
nologists informed by the anatomist that he 
can fiod bile in the liver, urine in the kid- 
neys, but none of the faculties of the mind 
in the brain. In vain are they told that 
after death, when volition has ceased, the 

tions ef the les can be excited by 
galvanism, and that though muscular mo- 
tion can be restored, we cannot recal voli- 
tion or the other mental faculties; rather a 
strong proof that motion and volition are 
not the same thing. These, and ten thou- 
sand other proofs, are lost on the phrenolo- 
gists. They set up the proud idols of their 
own fancies in opposition to the received 
Opinions of their profession, and in opposi- 
tion tothe oracles of the Divinity, and en- 
deavouring to display absurdities in the 
Christian religion, fail into much greater. 
To them we may with due deterence, and 
without disclaiming our title to good man- 
ners, apply the words of St. Paul to the 
philosophers of his time,—‘ They become 
vain in their imaginations: professing them- 
selves wise, they become fools.’ ”’ 





Let us quote Scripture in our turn, though 
perhaps we shall be politely told that a 
swarthy personage can do the same for his 
parpose ; and let us quote the words of one 
greater than St. Paul:—* Blessed are ye 
when men shall revile you and persecute 
you, and shail say all manuer of evil against 


you, falsely.” ‘ Rejoice and be exceed- 
ing glad, for great is your reward in heaven, 
for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.” —‘I say unto you, 
that whosoever is angry with his brother 
without a cause, shall be in danger of the 
judgment; and whosoever shall say to his 
brother‘ Kaca,’ shall be in danger of the 
council ; but whosever shal! say, Thou fool, 
shall be in danger of hell-fire.” 

Can the preceding long quotation have been 
written in the 19th century! Yes, in 1851. 
Can it have been writtea in Europe? Yes, in 
London. Can it have been written by a 
person of decent education? Yes, by a 
graduate of some university. 

The phrenologist 1s in vain told by the 
anatomist that though he ean find bile ia the 
liver and urine in the kidney after death, he 
can find none of the functions of the mind 
in the brain! If there is no better reason 
for believing in an immortal soul, cats and 
rats must have immortal souls, for none of 
the mental faculties they manifest during 
life can be found in their brains after death. 





Animal heat is generated by a power during 
life, but the chemist in vain attempts to 
fiad warmth in the dead body, or the fune- 
tion which generates heat—the secretion 
or the function, as this writer says. ‘‘ Mo- 
tion and volition are not the same thing!” 
Whoever dreamt that they were? The sen- 
sitive plant may move, but who calls this 
mevement volition? Voluntary movement 
is the effect of volition, but who ever called 
the effect the cause? And why are we not 
to believe motion to be volition? truly, not 
because it would be insanity, but because 
galvavism, while it excites motion, will not 
excite volition or other mental faculties, 
Will galvanism excite the feelings and men- 
tal faculties of a dead frog? Will galiva- 
nism excite motion in the dead stomach or 
intestines? Will galvanism excite the se- 
cretion of bile or urine in the dead body? 
No. And yet this is no argument, that the 
minds of frogs are immortal souls—tbat the 
principle of motion in the stomach and in- 
testines is an immortal soul—that the prin- 
ciple of secretion is an immortal soul. The 
probability is, that’ the mind influenes the 
voluntary muscles through the nerves by an 
electric operation as its instrument, and 
therefore the application of electricity to the 
nerves of motion or voluntary muscles ex- 
cites motion. 

But what is the truth with regard to 
phrenology? It leaves all questions of spi- 
rit and matter, soul and body, immortality 
and mortality, future responsibility and ir- 
responsibility, natural and revealed reli- 
gion, untouched and exactly as it finds 
them,—no less than anatomy, astronomy, 
chemistry, and all other sciences do. 

Were this not the case we should not find 
phrenologists among all surts and conditions 
of men, Among phrenologists, as among 
chemists, will be found Jews, Turks, Infi- 
dels, and Heretics—Christians of all deno- 
minations, Unitarians, Arminians, Calvin- 
ists, and Koman Catholics. 

‘The phrenologist differs from the physio- 
logist only in asserting, not that the whole 
brain performs all the functions of the mind, 
but that each part has its distinct office, and 
that the offices of many parts have been as- 
certained, Surely no one will deny that 
the brain is the organ of themind. If it be 
not, whatis it? For what did the Almighty 
frame it? Because we can find nothing left 
secreted in it after death, are we to deny 
that it pertorms any function during life? If 
the tunction of a part is not to form a 
material product, how can we expect the 
results of its function to be found collected 
alter death? Can we find principles of ve- 
getable and animal excitability after death ? 
Truly, because some organs secrete, and the 
product is not all discharged during life, but 
some remains after death, the results of an 
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organ which does not secrete, but has a very | has a good head of his own, the most insult- 
different fu » whose function is not to ing anti-phrenologist among physiologists, 
give a material product, ought, if it performs | the vivisector Majendie, allows that the 
any function at all, to disclose a product after volume of the brain is generally in direct 
death ! | proportion to the capacity of the mind ;” 

That the function of the brain is the per- |‘ that it is rarely found that a man, distin- 
formance of the mental faculties, is proved by | guished by his mental faculties, has not a 
the facts, that brutes are as really endowed large head ;” and while we all know the 
with miod, with a consciousness of person-| development of the powers of man from 
ality, with feelings,desire, and will, as man ; | infancy to the adult period, and their decline 
that every child is conscious that it thinks | in oldage, Magendie allows that ** the brain 
with its bead, and common language desig- | is almost liquid in the foetus, firmerin infancy, 
uates this as the seat of the mind; that) and still more so in manhood ; that above 


-” 





observation shows that superiority of | 
mind in the animal creation is exactly 
commensurate with superiority of brain ; 
that activity of mind and brain is co- 
equal; and that as long as. the brain is 
endowed with life and remains uninjured, 
it, like ali other organs, can perform its 
functions, and mind continues; but, as in 
all other organs, when its life ceases, its 
power to perform its function ceases, and 
the mind ceases. When disease or mecha- 
nical injury affects it, the mind is affected ; 
inflammation of the stomach causes vomit- 
ing,——of the brain, delirium ; a blow upen 
the loins cawses inflammation or bleeding 
of the kidneys, a blow upon the head 
stuns; if originally constituted defective, 
the mind is defective ; if fully developed 
and perfectly acted upon, the mind is vigor- 
ous; accordingly as it varies with age in 
quality and bulk, is the mind also varied, 
‘The mind of the child is weak and very ex- 
citable ; of the adult, vigorous and firm, and 
of the old man weak and dull, exactly like 
the body ; and the character of the mind of 
an individual agrees with the character of 
his body, being equally excitable, languid, 
or torpid, evidently because the brain is of 
the same character as the rest of the body 
to which it belongs. The female mind ex- 
ceeds the male in excitability as much as 


} 


the age of seventy, the weight of the brain 
is, on the average, one-fifieenth leas than in 
the prime of life ; and that the convolutions 
are then often distant half an inch from each 
other, and their surface very distant from 
the cranium, as Cotugno had observed. 
Such being the general conviction of man- 
kind and of physiologists, how does thc 
phrenologist become a materialist or an 
iofidel more than the rest of men, by 
believing, not only like them, that the 
brain performs the functions of the mind in 
general, but that each function is performed 
by a different part? It would not be easy 
to divine, And whatis thetruth? While 
most of mankind who kuow the brain to be 
the organ of the mind, believe also in an in- 
visible soul and a future state, so likewise 
do most phrenologists. Many, while they 
maintain that the brain is the material in- 
strument of the mind, believe that this 
power of the brain depends upon a spiritual, 
imperishable power, and still more firmly 
believe in a future state of rewards and 
punishments. And what if a phrenologist 
does not believe in a human soul distinct 
from matter? Does he, therefore, neces- 
sarily deny Christianity and a future state 
of retribution? No; be knows that the 
evidences of Christianity do not depend 
upon philosophy ; that if philosophy proved 





her body. The qualities of the mind are | Christianity, proved immortality, and fu- 
also hereditary, which they could not be, ture retribution, then would there have 
unless they were, like our other qualities, been no occasion for revelation. He knows 
corporeal conditions, and the mind is often | that the greatest advocate of Christianity, 
disordered upon the disappearance of a| Bishop Watson, said, ‘* When | was at the 
bodily complaint, just as other organs | university, | was of opinion, as most school- 
besides the brain are atfected under simi-| boys are, that the soul was a substance dis- 
lar circumstances. The retrocession of an| tinct from the body, and that when a man 
eruption may affect the lungs, causing died, ve, in classical phrase, breathed oat 
asthma; the bowels, causing enteritis, or| his soul, animam expiravit; that it then 
the brain, causing insanity; phthisis and went | knew vot whither, es it had come 
insanity sometimes alternate with each into the body | knew not where nor when, 
ether, just like affections of other organs.| and had dwelt in the body, but in what 
The laws of the mind are precisely those of | part of the body it had dwelt 1 knew not.” 
the functions of all other organs; acertain *‘ This notion of the soul was, without 
degree of excitement strengthens it,—too | doubt, the offspring of ignorance and prejus 
much exhausts it; physical agents affect it, dice.” Believing, as I do, in the truth of 
and some specifically, as is the case with the Christian religion, which teaches that 
other functions, for example, narcotics.|men are accountable for their actions, [ 
If the vulgar call a stupid man a tinck-| trouble not myself with dark disquisitions 
headed feliow, and say that a clever man ) concerning Liberty and necessity, matter 
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and spirit, hoping, as I do, for eternal life) their C 
through Jesus Christ. 1 am not disturbed ion — ee —_ 
at my inability clearly to convince myself, sarily inaiole a total i ‘of all F cena se 
whether the soul is, or is not, a oubstance, fits that then di Ties gee ee 
distinct from the body. ‘ ; fi hi 1 T . i age goer Tom om 
Though we sbould refuse to listen to the ae oy ‘i tua ee 
doctrine of soul—to a mere hypothesis | tence ; oon a wel ce py 
concerning spirit, we are not necessarily to happy subjects of it to ree vg ron 
deny the resurrection. For if a div ti , ingeni slain ivall 
revelation pronounce that there shall. be mcg hy meres (ects may 
another order of things, in which the mind, | ent cootael ape i ak 
whatever it be, shall exist again, we ought clade that b on yaar ey er 
firmly to believe it, because neither our ea- | than a ivi apy hs om 
perience por our reason can inform us what ‘ora nie ie ‘of ele. come meena 
will be hereafter, and we must be senseless | real pa my nae langt ae gr = 
to start ovjections on a point beyond the! (si -. pe 
penetration of our feaultion. The Deriptere | spn Which oft I ebell Sop 
So pronounces, not that we are actually im-| at eae ng erg ee 2 te ete Re 
morta!,as these anti-phrenologists would } “ ee cee inn tech tad 
eng ne a oe sis er eo cannot help observing that they do 
. d erpre ind it i ri i in tl 
Watson—by nature, all die, home >a Dale oes - “4 cages mevethe vga Fs 
utterly extinguished, and in another order of |i a the whole man, 
things, when the fashion of this an shall - nagenee Dyes = act nr - = oaied 
have passed away, and time shall b | at oe ane 
; » e no) seem to take notice of any oth i 
more, that in Christ, by the free additional | st i 4 ee 
gift of God, granted + aoa the pee mn nor tawe ofl rage whinge ag een 
of Christ, but, consequently, by a miracle, | ground anaatn rat wm " x visage 
not by our nature, we sbail all again be : ices ‘Ti a oo 
made alive. ‘ 1 bave no hope of : ce Bo ancgert = ngel ilo — ~ aie 
live. “ of the philosophy of afte 
existence,” says Bishop Watson, ‘ except | ag y k y~ ; 
that which is grounded ina truth of Christi- eyes a Seriptaren® Thi “(elon 
anity. Asa Deist | have little expectation | observes) lepeet endieie — ae a 
: ™ recta : ly expressed, an 
ly ristian 1 have no doubt of a future the reason that great author gives for itis 
Dr. Law, the able and learned Bishop of ete ee ieeoed th conaeent 
Carlisle, gave to the public, above sev i ; ene lesopealiaens ieee 
, . ent | ’ 7 f 
years ago, the ema of his profound “ Sound on adden Spacers —— liey 
vestigation of this subject in his “* Theory) for g ee apo ees 
“stig y fer granted, but rather laying d 
of Religion,” &e., a work which weut| et. prep nd 
through seven editions, Lle fiematen ee ae “sor cay ap ate ae srel of whe 
true meaning of the word death, as it is | whole Chris in my mee eta 
strictly and properiy applied in Scripture,” | alone we a ae Noam 
and adverts to that remarkable passage where | lite Se ee 
it is first used in the denunciatioa which | 7 i T 
brought Adam and his posterity under a ae yn han —— ere 
and having informed us that the words, full }siv) that toe re eg a 
aud emphatic a8 they are in the origin 7 omits 
had been defectively sae oe 9 payors > eee tay _ oe Seeenain 
» age A die,’ when with more propriety |so in Chriet ehall ll be made al . ada sie 
they might bave been rendered, * thou | affirm - aiidenaae 
! b | sat a resurrection bei 
shalt utterly die;” and that in Genesis, | ali “< i te emer 
cut ie;” ; 5, alive again is granted, assured, and 
xxxvii, 35, and in Exodus, xxi, 17, the sam >| b in Chai : pee a a 
construction signifies entirely, totally ; be sg a aioe ~ arses lite 
proceeds to observe, that this “ is suff -| umtil re iia ememanlion 
ly explained ia the seplence adeal nee | I tay ep y arin _ ep gen “ae 
first pereuts, where they are reminded f Ee mr mer ype 
t ats, J ~d of | expressions of the same ificati 
their original, and of that state to which merce en fn 
. this | secondly, that had 1 : 
change would reduce them. In th ided. ecedaiees 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thow cae or gm ee 
return uuto the ground; for out of it wast| Sherlock’ i 
thou taken: dust thou ‘art, and unto oes | Ptah + aonematioan ~ 
shalt thou return, Now (he conti f soul, sane er aig 
what do we imagine they a poe nm my gg ya = en 
understand by this, but the resumpti me caren nono 
y ption of | hopes of nature receiv 
fp aogpaan | of | hopes « ceive no support from such 
ural life, or conscious being, which | inquiries. Wedie, and moulder to dust, 
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and in that state what we are, or where we | Haller ascribed insanity to the inequality of 


are, nature cannot say.” 


After a critical and elaborate examination | 


of the words used in Scripture to denote soul 
in spirit, and their various applications, he 
sums up this inquiry in the following 
words :—“* But neither do these words, 
nor any other, so faras I can find, ever stand 
for a purely immaterial principle in man, ora 
substance (whatever some imagine they 
mean by that word) wholly separable from 
and independent of the body.” 

The late Archdeacon Paley, in dedicating 


to the Bishop of Carlisle his ** Principles of 


Moral and Political Philosophy,” announces 
his own conviction, that his (the Bishop's) 
researches bad uever lost sight of one pur- 


pose, namely, to recover the simplicity of 
that load of 


the gospel from beneath 
unauthorised additions, which the igno- 


rauce of some ages, and the learning of| 


others, the superstition of the weak, and the 
craft of designing men, had heaped upon it. 
And this purpose (he continues in mani- 
fest allusion to these very doctrines) 1 am 


convinced was dictated by the purest mo- | 


tive, by a firm, and as [ think, a just opinion 
that whatever renders religion more ra- 
tional, renders it more credible ; that he who 
by a diligeat aod faithful examination of the 


original records, dismisses from the sys- | 


the two hemispheres of the brain. 
What does Gall say upon the subject of 
morality ? That the belief of a future state ig 
the greatest safeguard of morality. ‘That the 
lower passions oi sexual desire, combative- 
| ness, destructiveness, acquisitiveness, Xc., 
whose organs are placed below, must al- 
ways be kept in subservience to those whose 
organs lie above,—must be in subservi- 
ence to the moral sentiments and the intel- 
jlect. He inculcates the existence of a 
faculty by which we believe in and worship 
Gud—a taculty of benevolence to mankind, 
and these, as the best, he finds placed ia the 
highest part of the head. ‘Throughout his 
| work the beauty of goodness and morality, 
the beauty of an intellectusl and moral life, 
jare set forth, and the duty of leading such 
ja life insisted on. Men are Christians and 
|wicked, and men are phrenologists and 
wicked. But the morality of phrenology 
is the morality of Christianity, and an in- 
ternal argument in favour of phrevology is, 
| that it harmonises with all that is good and 
philosophical, virtuous and intellectual. 
Will the Society beleve that our writer 
jasks, ** Of what benefit to humanity would 
\be the establishment of phrenology !” and 
jreplies, ‘‘ We answer, none,’ What, if a 
science is established, explaining the office 
of the most wonderful works of the Al- 


tem one article which contradicts the appre- | mighty’s creations, the functions of the 
hension, the experience, or the reasoning, of | brain of ull animals, end of man, the first 
mankind, does more towards recommend- being of the earth,—if we learn why the 
ing the belief, and with the belief the intlu-/| Ajmisbty gave one animal this shape and 
ence of Christianity, to the understanding | xi2¢ of brain, and another animal that; if we 
and consciences of serious inquirers, aud | jary the purposes of the various portions 
through them to universal reception aud au- | distributed by the Almighty in the human 
thority, thaa can be effected by a thousand | },yin—if a science is established which un- 
contenders for creeds and ordinances of bu- | (ids the most glorious aud stupendous work 
man establishment.” | of the creation. Itis nothing. But I blush. 
And where do phrenologists speak against | The answer to all such opponents shortly 
Christianity ?, Where against a future state ?| is, that as all reasonable persons allow the 
Where in favour of materialisin ? Gall says, | brain at large to be the organ of mind, phre- 


* | have always declared that I do not in- 
quire into the nature of the soul or body; 
by organ of the soul I mean the material 
condition upon which depends the mani- 
festation of a mind or intellectual faculty. 


1 say that men in this life think and will | 


by means of a brain. And St. Thomas 
equally says, although the soul is not a cor- 
poreal faculty, its tunctions—such as me- 
mory, thought, imagination, cannot take 
place without this bodily organ ; and siuce, 
therefore, deranged organs cannot act well, 


the functions of the soul are disturbed in| 


inflammation of the brain, suffocation, &c. 
Boerhaave, whom we are enjoined by our 
antagonist to imitate as a religious man, 
declares that God has so connected the 


nologists differ from others only in ascribing 
particular functions to particular parts of it 
—that whoever believes the brain does this 
by a mere power given it by the Almighty, 
perishable with it, does not disbelieve that 
we shall live again in a future state, if God 
| so wills; that phrenologists do not inquire 
how the brain performs its functions, whe- 
ther by an immortal soul or by a mere power ; 
and that most phrenologists actually believe 
it does so by the influence of an. immortal 
soul, 

A true friend of the writer would remind 
| him that these pretended religious arguments 
against others are less like the modest excla- 
mation of the Publican—‘* God be merciful 
to me @ siuner;” than the address of the 








soul with the body, that its faculties are| Pharisee, who thanked God he was not 
detective when the organisation is defective, | like other men, or even as this publican ; aud 
aud disturbed when the body is sick. | that such arguments are always calculated 











to create a suspicion of craftiness, and are 
condemned by Lord Bacon, the father of 
modern philosophy, ‘ Every-thing on the 
part of religion,” be says, “is full of unjust 
suspicions and impotent tempt towards 
the increase, and, as it were, the new shores 
and regions, of philosophy ;"" and you will 
find the doctrines and disputations of none 
more popular thaa of those who celebrate 
the union of theology and philosophy with 
great pomp and solemnity, as if it were le- 
gitimate, and improperly mingle human and 
divine subjects, thus pleasing the feelings 
of others with an agreeable variety.” Co- 
gitata et visa, 











LONG CONTINUANCE OF 
COPPER IN THE STOMACH 


WITHOUT POISONING. 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sirn,—If you thivk the following cases 
worthy a corner in your invaluable Journal, 
1 shall feel obliged by their insertion, and 
beg to subscribe myself your very obedient 
and obliged servant, 

Ricuarp Conrserr, M.D. 
Inneshannon, County Cork, Nov. 3, 1831. 
CASE. 

A little girl, aged seven years, was 
brought to me on the evening of the 27th 
July last, in consequence of having, about 
an hour previously, swallowed a halfpenny. 
The friends of the child were a good deal 
alarmed, but she did not appear to suffer 
much, On introducing my finger as far as 
it could reach, | felt the coin which was ly- 
ing edgeways, across the upper part of the 
esophagus. The struggling of the child from 
terror, and the sense of suffocation from the 
incroduction of the finger, precluded the 
possibility of an attempt to remove the half- 
penny, and after great exertion by means of 
a probang, I pushed it into the stomach. 
I saw the child regularly every second day 
after the accident for six weeks ; and had 
given directions that the evacuations should 
be — watched. The symptoms which 
presented themselves during this period, 
were, slight headach, short cough, nausea, 
loss of appetite, tense abdomen, slow bowels 
and yellow tinge of skin. ‘The treatment 
adopted, was the administration of demul- 
cent fluids and aperients, which restored 
the natural state of bowels and removed the 
othersymptoms. I lost sight of the child 
until Monday the 24th of October ult., 
when on meeting a relative of hers, 1 re- 
quested the child should be brouglit to me ; 
she looked pallid, but did not complain of 
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7 particular symptom, except pain of the 
left iliac region, which was increased by 
pa: bowels reported regular ; tongue 
I directed repeated doses of pulv. 
thei and sulph. potass combined, which 
emptied the Sowele largely, and on Wed- 
nesday morning the 26th Oct., the ons. y 
passed off, having lain in the stomach and 
intestines for three months. The coir pre- 
sented the appearance of having been sub- 
mitted to the action of fire, and was partiall 
covered with abrown crust, but not defaced. 
I saw the little girl this day and she is 
in rude health, In connexion with this case 
I shall relate another which occurred to me 
about fcur years ago. 


SPEEDY PASSAGE OF A PIN. 


A young lady, while changing her dress, 
put some pins into ber mouth, one of which 
she swallowed. The pin stuck in the wso- 
phagus, but could not be seen or felt. She 
was greatly terrified and complained of 
acute pain behind the trachea, and said 
‘* the pin was making its way through.” I 
forced it into the stomach with a probang, 
and she became at once relieved. Previous 
to my arrival at the house, her sister had 
given her a dose of castor oil, which affected 
the bowels freely the following morning, 
and the pin passed through the intestinal 
canal in fourteen hours from the time of the 
accident ! 

There is necessarily great alarm excited 
by the occurrence of such accidents, accom- 
panied by great anxiety on the part of the 
patient and friends with respect to the coa- 
stant administration of purgatives; but in 
my opinion, it is better to watch the case 
closely and combat any untoward symptom 
that may arise, and leave the rest to nature. 





CASE OF 
VIPER BITE. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sin,—l forward you a case of Viper Bite, 
which, as it suggests some alteration in the 
ordinary mode of treatment in these danger- 
ous accidents, may, I hope, merit a place 
in your truly valuable journal. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
G. W. James, Surgeon. 
West Bromwich, Noy. 10, 1831. 


CASE, 


Peter Bunny, about 30 years of age, 
was bitten by a viper (coluber berens) in 
the fore-finger of his right hand ; this was 
at ten o'clock a. M.; at twelve the arm was 








considerably swollen, and although so short 
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a time had elapsed, his tongue was very 
much furred ; pulse 140, and irregular; he 
felt much oppression at the precordia, ac- 
companied with burried respiration, and 
great depression of nervous energy. The 
tumefaction was of an cedematous character ; 
red lines extended in the course of the ab- 
sorbent glands, which were tender and 
slightly enlarged. Forty drops of laudanum 
were immediately given, and the arm cupped 
over the swelling, but only three ounces of 
bloody serum could be obtained, I there- 
fore bled him in the arm affected to about 
eight ounces. The whole extremity was 
constantly fomented with the aqueous solu- 
tion of opium, and diluents and low diet 
prescribed, Three grs. of calomel were or- 
dered every four hours, and a draught of 
ammonia and laudanum to be taken ocea- 
sionally, if weakness or faintness should 
come on. 

Second day. Two of the anodyne draughts 
were taken, but he passed a restless night ; 
great thirst; pulse 150, full; arm easier, 
but swelling increased, extending to the 
elbow ; bowels purged. V.S, ad 3x; fo- 
mentation and powders to be continued, 
the anodyne draught, if necessary. 

Third day. Gums affected; bowels 
purged ; still experiences oppression at the | 
precordia. Omit. cal., and 5 gr. of anti- 
monial powder to be taken every four hours. | 
The fomentation of opium to be continued. | 

Fourth day. Much worse to-day; has! 
had very little ‘sleep ; has been delirious | 
and incoherent in his replies ; skin jaun- | 
diced ; pulse 140, small; tongue furred ; | 
bowels much relaxed; arm nearly well ; | 
swelling nearly gone ; considerable ecchy- | 
mosis over the swollen parts. V.S. ad | 
3xxiv., calomel resumed, with the addition 
of Dover's powder every four hours. 

Fifth day. Relef was obtained from the 
V.S.; has had almost constant sickness ; 
pain in the bowels with diarrhea. Very 
feverish ; great tenderness on pressure over 
the region of the liver. V.S. ad xii. ; 
powders to be continued, and an astringent 
draught at bedtime. This evening con- 
tinues much the same; complains of his 
gums. V.S. ad §xii. 

Sixth day. Much better ; complete ptyal- 
ism ; astringent draughts were ordered, and 
a gargle of the liq. plumbi sub. to be used fre- 
quently ; nourishing diet. From this period 
his amendment was rapid, and he is now in 
the enjoyment of very good health. 

Observations. —The points of this case 
which deserve particular attention are, first, 
that the immediate effect of inoculation was 
a powerful impression on the nervous sys- 
tem, indicated by rapidity of pulse, — 





may be maintained, were set up to dilute, 
or otherwise change, the virulent matter 
accidentally introduced into the channels of 
the circulation. @dly, That the inflamma- 
tion being attended with edema of the cel- 
lular tissue, clearly shows that the glands 
were obstructed, The quantity of virus 
must have been very small, as the wound 
was scarcely visible in the hardened skin of 
the fore- -finger, and yet it was sufficient to 
excite active inflammation of the lymphatics. 
3dly, That, during the mercurial excitation, 
an inflammatory affection of the liver, at- 
tended with jaundice, supervened ; and al- 
though bleeding was repeatedly practised, 
the cerebral disturbance was not subdued 
until, complete ptyalism had been estab- 
lished. I might add there were no sublin- 
gual pustules. 





REMARKS ON THE EXPOSITION OF 


DR, WILLIAMS’S T REATMENT OF 
FEVER. 


_— 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sin,—In your Lancer of the 5th inst., 
we were favoured by Achaz with a lumi- 
nous exposé of Dr. Williams’s peculiar 
views on the nature and treatment of con- 
tinued fever; and as I question not, that 
many of your readers feel as deeply indebted 
to the Dr. and his commentator as I do 
myself, you will, probably, permit me this 
public opportunity of expressing to both, 
my acknowledgments, and of congratulating 
the profession on the simplicity and efficacy 
of Dr. Williams's grand discovery. As Achaz 
has most justly said, throughout the exten- 
sive domain of pathology, no subject is involved 
in such obscurity as fever. This disease has 
long rested on the borders of the terra in- 
cognita of medicine, if it have not actually 
formed a portion of that untravelled land. 
We have had theory upon theory, to solve 
its hidden mysteries; we have had line 
upon line, and precept upon precept, to 
elucidate its treatment; end we have had 
here a little, and there a little, information, 
from almost every medical writer between 
Hippocrates and Armstrong, and still we 
cannot tell even in what cavity of the body 
it resides, of what diseased action it con- 
sists, or what system of therapeutics is best 
adapted for its cure. The head, chest, and 
abdomen, have successively been fixed on as 
its resting place; but its actual domicile 
still remains undiscovered. Inflammation, 
spasm, and putreseency, have been sucees- 
sively taxed as its essence ; but still no two 





respiration, &e. These sympt ne 
supplented by those of inflammation and 
fever, which, as on very reasonable theory, 





hools advocate the same doctrine, and 
depletion, stimulants, and antiseptics, have 
been lauded as its specifics, Yet, notwith- 
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standing, no two hospitals have pursued the 
same treatment; new light has, however, 
at length penetrated the kgyptian darkness 
of these unexplored questions. The Ascu- 
lapian wand of Dr. Williams has for ever 
laid to rest these troubled waters; and a 
disease which had baffled the genius of 
ages either to explain or treat, now throws 
olf its hitherto impenetrable veil, no longer 
to stigmatise and taunt us as being one of 
our epprobria medicine. 

There is, probably, nothing in the bis- 
tory of discoveries which is more remark- 
able than their apparent simplicity. The 
very deepest and most difficult appear so 
plain, when once revealed, that most people 
are, in general, less amazed at the stupen- 
dous talents of the discoverers, than at their 
own stupidity in having overlooked truths 
so near the surface and so easily dis- 
ceraed. Perhaps few could have anticipated 
that such numerous and brilliant theories 
as have been formed of fever in different 
ages of the world, would have been dis- 
placed, by a view so simple, as that the 
skin or lungs absorb a febrile poison, which 
lies quiescent in the system for an uncer- 
tain period, and then, by attacking the 
mucous membrane of the alimentary canal, 


even boiling water or refined sugar, has oc- 
casioned most important alterations; and 
when we see an atom more, or an atom 
less, converting what had been inert, into a 
poison, or rendering what had been poison- 
ous, inert, it is not to be wondered at if 
syrup of poppies be a very different medi- 
cine from either opium or its tincture ; or 
that it should mins a somewhat different 
effects, when we are made acquainted with 
|the adjuvantia, which are made to accom- 
pany its employment. A pint of barley- 
water, or, if that be not forthcoming, the 
same quantity of gruel,—which most fortu- 
nately is found to ‘* answer the same pur- 
pose,” is added to half an ounce of the 
syrup, and is injected twice daily; and, 
although this is the ‘‘ grand remedy,” on 
which, of course, the greatest reliance is to 
be placed, and which is to be neglected under 
no circumstances whatever, still as the rich 
generally like plenty of medicine, and as 
the patient, peradventure, might consider 
himself neglected, if limited to his evening 
and morning suppository, Dr. Williams 
has, in our opinion, very prudently yielded 
a little to vul zar prejudice, and accompanied 
the administration of his grand remedy with 
divers interesting placebos, which may at 


generates all the phenomena of fever ; or lleast amuse the mind, if they do not dissi- 


that such cumbrous and complicated thera- 


pate the disease. 


peutics as have been constructed for its| With this view he entertains his palate 


cure, should have given way before the 
specific energies of syrup of poppies ! 

It is curious to consider how often 
former, but less fortunate, practitiovers 
have stood upon the very threshold of this 
invaluable discovery, and yet have unluchily 
escaped it. Broussais taught that it was 
the mucous lining cf the stomach and in- 
testines which constituted the seat of fever, 
but he told us that it was inflammation, 
which disordered this organ, and not a poi- 


son, and thus did he Jose the merit of this) 


magnificent revelation, Armstrong even 
taught thatit was a poison which generated 
fever, and that it was mucous tissue upon 
which this poison operated ; but he unhap- 
pily selected the lining membrane of the 
bronchi, and not of the alimentary canal, 
and thus was he deprived of most distin- 
guished honour ; and it will be readily ad- 
mitted even by Dr. Williams, | have no 
doubt, that the active ingredient of syrup 
of poppies has been in constant use in fever, 
both in the form of enema and of draught, 
since the days of Sydenham, or, for any- 
thing the history of this narcotic says to the 
contrary, since those of Diagoras, who was 
nearly cotemporary with Hippocrates ; yet, 
in place of having found it a specific in all 
cases, it has appeared, to us, noxious insome, 
and inappropriate in many. In the records 
of chemical transmutations, however, the 





with occasional doses of jalap and calomel, 
or, should these be disrelished, with small 
quantities of powdered rhubarb; and he com- 
torts his stomach and bowels with mustard 


| poultices, und layers of thirty, forty, er fifty 


leeches, which must, if necessary, be re- 
applied even to a third time. All these, we 
|admit, are mere tritles in the Doctor's pre- 
scription, orare what the old pharmacopolist 
would have called its constituentia ;- and as 
the only other remedy which he makes use of 
is opium in half-grain doses, it must be 
evident, that whatever salutary effects re- 
sult from this plan, can flow from the syrup 
of poppies only. 

Such is Dr. Williams’s curative system, 
and as itsextreme simplicity has created, it 
would appear, some suspicion as to its 
efficacy, Achaz very prudently informs us, 
that out of fifty-two cases of continued fever, 
which were ail submitted to it, only one patient 
was lost! If experientia stultos docet, or if 
she have any virtue whatever, one would 
hope that such unprecedented success 
would be considered as an experimentum 
crucis of the Doctor’s specific ; but (as Achaz 
most truly observes) * every deviation 
from established routine, from universally 
acknowledged custom, nay,even the most 
important discoveries, meet, when first made 
known to the world, with no better/recep- 
tion” than that of being ‘‘ looked upon as 





additions of ingredients less active than , 


fwild, unfounded speculations.” Most cor- 
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dially concur with him in thinking, ‘“ that! 
the singularity of those opinions, and the 
obloquy and ridicule which have been cast 
upon them, afford no proof whatever of 
their being fallacious.” For our part, many 

a score of cases have we treated much in 

the Doctor’s way, save and except that we 

may not have applied so many leeches, nor 

given so much opium, nor administered so 

many narcotic enemata, nor have adhered 

rigidly enough to the antiphlogistic regi- 

men. We here boldly vouch, not only for 

the safety, but for the efficacy of this treat- 

ment; and although we may not have had 

such brilliant success as the Doctor, we 

impute it to our more sparing employment 

of his judicious placebos, depletions, counter 

irritation, purgatives, and sedatives. 

Achaz’s postscript bad nearly escaped us, in 
which he ‘* should have mentioned, that as 
long as the febrile poison continues to in- 
fluence the system, it is enjoined by Dr. 
Williams, that the untiphlogistic regimen be 
strictly observed ;”’ but as bieeding from the | 
arm, refrigerants, the lowest diet, and per- 
tect quiet, are the only other portions of this 
regimen which have not been mentioned, | 
these are of such utter insignificance when 
compared with the grand remedy, that Achaz’s: 
good sense is manifest in throwing them 
into his P.S. as mere nugatory addenda, 
Contidently anticipating that a discovery so 
novel, 80 simple, and so practical, must ulti- | 
mately meet with the reception which it | 
merits, however undeservedly it may be at 
first treated, 

I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
De.ra. 
London, Nov. 10th, 1851. 





HASTY INQUEST 


AT LISSON GROVE, 


To the Editor of Tux Lawcer. 


Sim,—An inquest was held by the coro- 
ner of Middlesex, on the afternoon of the Sth 
inst. in LissonGrove. 1 took the liberty to 
attend, and a few facts connected with the 
transaction may not be unacceptable to the 
profession, or uninteresting to medico-legal 
students. 

The person who had been last in the com- 
pany oi the deceased gave his evidence in a 
clear and straightforward manner. With 
permission of the coroner, 1 elicited from this 
Witaess, that the deceased had been a right, 


to be some variation among the witnesses 
concerning the circumstance of a pistol hay- 
ing been found: according to one account 


according to another, it was found upon a@ 
chair ; all, however, agreeing that theweapon 
was found upon the right side of the body. 

A young gentleman (assistant or appren- 
tice to a practitioner apparently in the 
neighbourhood) deposed that the deceased 
had been shot with a bullet. 1t was inthe 
power of several witnesses (of myselfamong 
others) to have proved that the missile 
used was swan-shot, and nota bullet. One 
of these shot came into my possession, hay- 
ing been extracted from the head, and given 
to me after it had passed through the hands 
of several persons.” 

It was my design, had the opportunity 
been afforded me, to have asked this witness 
some questions concerning the examination 
of the head. The state of the cranium would 
certainly bave demonstrated trom which 
side the shot had been discharged. Is it 
likely that a pistol would be dscharged from 
a person’s right hand into the left side of 
the head? 1 saw the body, in the presence 
of several witnesses, before it was disturbed ; 
but for obvious reasons did no more than 
look at it, and consider the circumstances. 

it was lying on the back, near the wall of 
the room, and with the left side towards the 
said wall: a considerable quantity of blood 
had flowed about the floor, and portions of 
the brain were also scattered, but all this was 
upon the right side ; and in the wall of the 
sume side was a window, of which several 
panes were shattered , while, uponthe other, 
the left side, 1 discovered no appearances 
of disorder. 

ln matters of this nature (1 need not re- 
mind so acute a medical jurist as the editor 
of Tue Lancer) all may binge upon a very 
minute circumstance ; but the deceased hav- 
ing communicated his design in a letter to 
afriend, there canbe no reasonable doubt 
as to self destruction, though in my judg- 
ment the proceeding was intended to be hit- 
tle more than a form. I was told by the 
officer that | should detain the jury all 
night ; and, being under the necessity of 
jeaving the room for afew minutes, | was in- 
formed that the jury would not permit me to 
return ; and | wasactually sbutout, although 

* Lam, with regard to this party’s evidence, at 
some loss. I was not in the room when he gave his 
desiguations, and could therefore only guess at his 
quality from his appearance. As a begioner, he, 
however, dida boldthing. Before he was examined, 
he sent the beadle to ask whol was. I declined, at 
the moment, to gratify his curiosity, and, as will 
presently be seen, he was accessory to another item 
in the long catalogue of coroner's nonsense and ig- 
norance. Is there no teaching in such quarters? 

The coroner in this ease 1s laughed at by almost 
every juryman, and yet he can make them all do 
as he likes, except Mr. Wakley comes among them. 

If the cranium was opened at all (which I was not 
able to make out), it must have nm done by the 
young gentleman who believed the man had been 
shot with a bullet, though swan-shots were found ia 


it was in the right hand of the deceased, but) the head, 
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I had iously stated that I had evidence | above extract has issued. I shall not there- 
to tender, Atone time the foreman leit the fore reply to it in the same spirit as that 
room ; but the proceeding would neverthe-| which actuated the reviewer, but make it 
less have gone on, had I not put the query | my business to show that the statement in 
whether such a proceeding was legal, there | the report (page 133) is Nor a BLUNDER, 
being then no more than eleven jurymen | and contains not one word or syllable more 
present. then the truth. Should this confirmation 
I cannot say, from my own knowledge, | establish the almost ‘* fatal ignorance” of 
to what decisionthey came. 1 by no means, Dr. Ryan, he has only himselt to blame. 
question the fact of suicide ; but why should | It is a common practice with Dr. Elliot- 
an inquisition be beld at all, with such im-| son to give drachm doses of the hydriodate 
portant formalities, if the business be hur- | of potash three timesa day. Dr. Ryan may 
ried over, or stateménts be permitted to | have been ignorant of this, but he had no 
pass without examination into Eeiseseemay | right to deny the propriety of it, when he 
and consistency ? was so little acquainted with the qualities 
I remain, Sir, of the medicine prescribed. It is true 
Your very obedient servant, that iodine itself is an active irritant and a 
J. Gorpow Smita. | corrosive poison, and that it should be used 
in very small doses; but when iodine is 
combived with hydrogen and potash, its 
deleterious properties are almost wholl 
neutralised,—in the same manner as the irri- 
THE ; ; . 
‘ ; tant chlorine becomes comparatively inert 
HYDRIODATE OF POTASH. when combined with hydrogen soda, 
wee forming the muriate of soda, or common 
DR. ELLIOTSON § LECTURES. salt. Whatever, therefore, may once have 
. om : been thought of the hydriodate of potash, 
To the Editer of Tus Lancer. both Elliotson and on have clearly 
Sie,—In the last Number of the Medical established that its activity has been 
and Surgical Journal, Dr. Ryan, or if not greatly overrated. This the pages of Tur 
Dr. Ryan, some one else for him, says, in) Layerr, as far as Dr. Elliotson is con- 
closing a review of Dr, O’shaughnessy’s | cerned, have long since shown, and the fol- 











Translation of Lugol’s Treatise on Lodine 
in Serofula,— 

** The work ought to have a place in 
every medical library. From the preceding 
extracts the reader will recollect the danger 
of exbibiting more than a grain of iodine 
daily; and yet we are informed by that 
able and scientific journal Tue Lancer, 
October 22nd, in a recent report of Dr. 
Elliotson’s clinic lectures, that drachm 
doses of the hydriodate of potass are given 
three times a day in St. Thomas's Hospi- 
tal!!! This monstrous and dangerous blun- 
der proves the ability of the reporter, and 
how competent he is to diffuse sound medi- 
cal knowledge to the junior and inexperi- 
enced readers of that veracious and astute 
periodical, which politely designates one of 
its contemporaries a lying and stupid pro- 
duction—Mutate nomine de te fubula narra- 
tur. Before ‘the mistake can be corrected 
some lives may be sacrificed by those who 
place the fullest confidence in the infalli- 
bility of our scientific contemporary. To 
use his own powerful language on a recent 
occasion, * this is a precious passage in a 
recent work’ for the instruction of the ris- 
ing generation, but we don’t know whether 
the narrator lacks ‘ common sense’ on this 
occasion, though we are pretty certain that 
he lacks medical knowJedge.” 

I have no wish to say a harsh word re- 





specting the gentleman trom whose pen the 


lowing brief outline of cases which I have 
selected in St. Thomas’s Hospital, will fur- 
ther satisfy the profession that there are 
‘*many cases in the hospital in which 
drachm doses of the hydriodate of potass are 
given three times a day” with perfect 
safety. 

Let me add that Dr. Elliotson was giv- 
ing this medicine in very considerable 
doses before Lugol published his work, 
Dr. E. having crept on, during four or five 
years, as 1 have heard him say, from very 
minute quantities to large ones, as he found 
the former did not produce any sensible 
effect. 





Case 1.—Charles Chalter, admitted with 
enormously-enlarged spleen. He began the 
hydriodate of potash in doses of five grains 
three times a day, with five minims of the 
saturated tincture of iodine. Both medi- 
cines were gradually increased until he was 
taking balf a drachm of the saturated tine- 
ture, and one drachm of the hydriodate three 
times a day, which dose of the hydriodate 
was continued from the 9th of July last to 
the middle of September, the quantity of 
the tincture being increased to 45 minims, 
by which time his spleen was so reduced in 
volume and hardness, and he felt himself 
altogether so well, that he returned to his 
customary duties, and went to sea again. 

Case 2.—John Locker, admitted with 
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parslysis of the face. Began the tincture | show their unworthiness and decry their 
of iodine in the dose of a few drops to-| exertions. At present, the Journal which 
wards the end of Se ber, and the hy-| contains the result of their labours is the 
driodate of potash in doses of fifteen grains proper object for combat, if raw critics 
on the 21st of October. At the time of Dr.| must fight us. Personal attacks on such 
Elliotson’s statement he was taking forty- | silent contributors, is unjust and ill-judged, 
five grains of the bydriodate of potash, with and may meet with a reward which these 
two and a half scruples of the saturated | unfair and miscalculating critics deserve. 
tincture of iodine ,three times a day. |My own impression is, from a pretty ex- 

Case 3.—Abraham Short, afflicted with | tensive knowledge of the characters and 
general paralysis. At the period of the habits of the medical men of this metro- 
lecture he was taking half a jeer of the polis, that Dr. Ryan is one of those gen- 
saturated tincture of iodine, with forty-five | tlemen who would not bear, with great ad- 
grains of the hydriodate of potash, “three | vantage frequent collision with the gen- 
times a day. He began the iodine in small tlemen who bave heen and are reporters for 
quantities on the 4th of October previous. | Tue Lancer. 

Case 4.—Michael Neal, admitted with | I am, Sir, yours, very faithfully, 
enlarged and™indurated spleen and ascites. | Tue Rerortrer or tux Lecrure. 
He began, on the 15th of October, with) Borough, Nov. 7, 1831. 
fifteen grains of the hydriodate of potash, | 
and in a fortnight was taking tee gr 
grains of that medicine three times a day. | wre, , eer 
The hydriodste proving, in Dr. Elliotson’s | WEST MINST ER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
practice, en excellent diuretic, it was given | Saturday, November 19th. 
with a view to produce an abundant flow of Ma. Curwnock, President. 
urine. 

Case 5.—Elizabeth Watson, admitted —e a 
with enlarged and indurated liver and as- THE CHOLERA, 
cites, Began both the saturated tincture! Tue Society met this evening at the 
of iodine, and the hydriodate of potash in Hunterian Museum in Great Windmill 
the middle of September, and shortly after | Street, and the interesting nature of the 
the lecture was delivered, was taking a| Subject of debate attracted a much larger 
scruple of the tincture, with seventy-five number than usual of members and visitors, 
grains of the hydriodate, three times a day. | 8° that not only was the floor of the Mu- 

Caste 6.—Jane Martin, eleven years of | Seum crowded, but the galleries around 
age, admitted with indurated liver and | Were also well filled. ; 
spleen, was taking, at the period of lectur-|_ After the dispatch of some preliminary 
ing, seven minims of the saturated tincture business, and it being decided that the dis- 
of iodine, with fifteen grains of the hydri- | cussion should be confined to the question 
odate of potash three times a day. of the 

















I repeat that these patients are all taking CONTAGION OR NON-CONTAGION 


the doses named, not only without any ill OF SHS CREEERS, 
effect, but without the slightest inconve-| Dr. Coretanp rose, and after a few ob- 
nience, which is nothing more than has | servations, which the ingress and bustle of 
followed the administration of these me-| fresh comers prevented us from hearing, he 
dicines in the cases of many other pa-| proceeded to say :—He would not go into the 
tients who have left the hospital during the | subject further than to notice briefly some of 
present year, the arguments adduced in favour of the non- 
Any exposure which I chose to make of| contagious principles. One of the first 
Dr. Ryan's unfitness as a critic, either of| which occurred was the quibble upon the 
myself or others, extremely moderate as are word ‘‘ cholera,” which name, however, was 
my pretensions, would be perfectly justifi-| generally allowed to be a complete misno- 
able ; for Dr. Ryan has himself besought|}mer. ‘he present disorder was certainly 
castigation. 1 am sorry that be has thought |not a species of that disease to which the 
it rigbt to add his name to the list of those | name cholera correctly applied. He would 
(a list which has included every medical | contend that the ‘cholera ” of old writers, 
journalist in the united kingdom but your- | that of the marshy countries, and the * spas- 
self) who have attempted to depreciate the | modic”’ of hot regions, differed essentially 
value of 'ue Lancer, by attacking the cha- | from the cholera to which attention was now 
racter of its reporters. When the gentle-|direeted. For corroboration he had but to 
men who undertake the important office of |refer to the works of Dr. James Jobnson 
medical reporters, themselves ask for the |and to his own experience on the coast of 
ublic confidence as medical practitioners, | Africa. The distinetive symptoms of pesti- 
it is then time enough to endeavour to | ential cholera were entirely wanting—the 
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black blood, the terrible derangement of the | tual, he (Dr. Copeland) would say, look at 
circulation, and extraordinary oppression of | those disorders which have been acknow- 
the respiratory organs. Let the reports of | /edged to be infectious, as, for instance, the 
the alleged same disease of the tropical | yellow-fever. In that case the attacks had 
climates be placed in contrast with accurate |ever been confined to certain degrees of 
descriptions of the modern epidemic, and it|temperature, but the disease now un- 
must be seen that the present pestilence | der discussion had~been the inhabitant 
was not “cholera.” A second argument, |of every kind of climate from the equator 
and one appealed to with a degree of}to the arctic circle. Without recount- 
triumph, was founded on the circumstance|ing cases where insulation had pre- 
mentioned by Mr. Searle, namely, the num- | vented the ingress of the disease for seven 
ber of individuals in his hospital who had | or eight years, he might remark how ex- 
escuped from any attack, although exposed | ceedingly difficult it must be—indeed next 
to all the hazard of contagion, Was this | to impossible,—among the great populous 
an argument atall? No; for it was well | towns on the continent of Europe, to draw 
known as a fact connected with the exist- | sanatory cordons sufficiently strong to pre- 
ence of all infectious’ diseases, that avery | vent all communication with the surround - 
large portion of mankind were exempt from | ing country, and still more must the diffi- 
that susceptibility which is necessary to the culty increase when the densely-crowded 
efficacy of infection. When Mr. Searle metropolitan cities become the seats of the 
announced the fact that so many in his|disorder. Therefore, the inefficiency of 
hospital escaped the effects of contagion, | quarantine regulations, as respecting places 
that certainly formed no part of the rule, in Bohemia, Hungary, and Russia, may be 











but was a decided exception ; for how small readily accounted for, whereas in this insu-. 


a proportion did such an instance present in lated country, if properly enforced, they 
comparison with the multitude of others in | might be attended with successful results. 
which a different result appeared! Besides, Dr. Copruann concluded by adverting 
it should be remembered, that the supposed to the captious disposition exhibited by 
redisposing causes were not generally to some in their discussion of the question, 
found in the medica! attendants, who “ If,’ said one gentleman, ‘‘ the cho- 
were the subjects of Mr. Searle’s observa- lera be infectious, it is no more so than 
tion, There was in them, an absence of|typbus fever.” Granted—we say that 
fear, a confidence of mind, and in most of; the pestilential cholera resembles that 
them a large share of general health. It fever in its mode of propagation by 
might, moreover, be added in support of | contagion, when up started another gen- 
such ground of exemption, that where the | tleman, to deny that typhus is contagious, 
drugs are compounded within the walls of | asserting indeed not only bis individual be- 
a hospital, the diffusion of the miasmata | lief, but that also of those sages from whose 
might create an aromatic atmosphere, which | shoulders the ‘* mantle of inspiration” had 
the attendants in the establishment would | descended upon his own, 
thus be continually inhaling. The thirdar-| Dr. Grecory had heard that the 
gument to'which he (Dr. Coprtanp) would | ‘‘ schoolmaster was abroad,” but might it 
advert was a specious one. He alluded to| not now with more propriety be asserted 
the objection based on the number of cho- | that the teacher of the practice of physic 
lera cases which have occurred without any | was abroad? Nothing was now talked of 
ay of tracing a source of contagion. | in general society but the progress of the 
n answer to this, however, he had only to | cholera, aud its mode of propagation. Sol- 
direct attention to the multitude of circum- | diers, sailors, lawyers, all of every protes- 
stauces—agents—by which the disease | sion, deemed themselves competent judges 
might be conveyed directly or indirectly, | and arbitrators in the consideration of this 
and to our iguorance of the imterval of time | important question. Although this was one 
which may frequently elapse between the | of the most extraordinary and complex epi- 
occurrence of infection, and the manifesta-/demics that had ever come under human 
tion of the pestilential symptoms. With | observation, yet every one was pressing for- 
regard to another favourite doctrine of the | Ward with his decided opinion, and if eri- 
anti-contagionists, namely, that the disease | ticised for his presumption, ‘‘ Good God!” 
was dependent on certain emanations from} was the reply, ‘‘ look how you doctors dif- 
the soil, it was strange to observe that this|fer.’’ (Laughter.) Well, then, it might 
argument was broached when the pest had | not be irrelevant if he could peint out how 
been raging fourteen years in India, and | and why there was such a “ differing” be- 
three in Europe, under every variation of|}tween the ‘‘ doctors’ of that Society. 
climate and locality. To Dr. Granville’s | There were amongst hisfellow members three 
assertion, that granting the postulatum of | gentlemen who beld particular notions ‘on 
the infectious pature of the cholera, then | the question of the contagion of the chole- 
the quarantines ought to have been eflec-)ra. One, Mr. Searle, had teldthem he was 
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unwilling to give any decided opinion on! that is, how fur its influence might extend 
the subject; another, Dr. James Johnson, | from a diseased body, so as to invade one 
had come forth as the advocate of ‘‘contin-| not already attacked. For himself be had 
gent” contagion, and another, Dr. Gran- | no hesitation in saying, that he believed the 
ville, throwing aside ‘ contingencies,” cholera to be one of those diseases, the 
stood, as it were, the forlorn hope of the | emanations of which, either from the lungs 
anti-contagionists. (Laughter.) ‘The last-| or skin, were capable of affecting persons at 
mentioned gentleman, Dr. Granville, would | a considerable distance. He had known the 
perhaps have escaped detection had not he | small-pox infection extend through a whole 
(Dr. Gregory) remembered the old excla-| house, and he saw no reason why it should 
mation, ‘‘O that mine enemy would write | not reach even across a street. Leaving 
a book!” Now his adversary had written a) Dr. Granville, he had a few remarks to 
book, which book he had taken the trouble! make upon the two other gentlemen. In 
—he begged pardon—the pleasure—of read- | the imaginations of some people, it would 
ing, and by that book he would test the seem that nothing was sufficient to express 
grounds of the doctor's arguments. The | their horror of attributing to any disease a 
work to which he was alluding was Dr. contagious quality ; until forced, they were 
Granville on the Plague. In that very never willing to confess, and ever desirous to 
treatise the present question had been pre- | delay the cutting of this Gordian knot of me- 
judged, and that in two grave propositions, | dical science. ‘This was a most extraordinary 
which, if true, would decide at once the principle, and observe to what it sometimes 
utter uselessness of proceeding any further | led. He would take the case of Mr. Searle, 
with the present discussion. ell, in those | who, when questioned as to the mode of pro- 


‘two propositions, Dr. Granville—than | pagation of the cholera in the Polish army, 


whom, it should be remarked, no man had lhad made a reply about the ** forced 
made more clear divisions of disease into | march,” the ‘‘damp ground,” &c. ; and then 
“sporadic” and ‘‘epidemic”—in those | when asked by the President whether they 
propositions Dr. Granville had stated that | had taken any Russian prisoners infested 
—An epidemic disease is never contagious ;| with the disease, his answer was, ‘ Non 
and, A contagious disease is neverepidemic.|me ricordo. I remember all about the 
Now applyingguch a dictum to the subject | former circumstances, but my memory fails 
before the Society, it would .tand thus:—/me respecting the prisoners.” gain, 
An epidemic disease is never conta-|from Dr. Johnson we heard of the extraor- 
gious ; granted that the cholera is epide-|dinary degree of terrestrial heat, so that in 
mic. Ergo, the cholera is not contagious, | some places there had been not one drop of 
One word on another of his arguments,|cold spring water. Graham island was 
and he would leave Dr. Granviile. Dr,| started up; and another gentleman had 
Granville had asserted that contagion had| brought under observation as connected 
no connexion with the weather or atmo-/ with the disease, the irregularity of the 
sphere, and had instanced lues venerea andj seasons of late years. Such was the way 
small-pox. This assertion was by no|in which the ‘“ Doctors differed,” and such 
means correct. He would say that acon-|the force of medical logic, acting as a di- 
tagious disease which did spread might be! verticulum from the straightforward path 
epidemic also, and this disease was both | of inquiry after the truth, 

contagious and infectious. It was epidemic,| Dr, Gitcunist (as we understood) made 
infectious, and contagious icable | a few observations in defence of Dr. Gran- 
from man to man. He would pin down; ville. He alluded to the wrong notions 
Dr. Granville to his own book, and refute | which bad been entertained respecting the 
him by it. And how had he fallen into his | Gibraltar fever, when, being called to order 
error?’ Why by drawing too broad a line | by Dr. Copeland, he proceeded to say, that 
between contagion and infection—a line not} Dr. Gregory had not once stopped to prove 
existing in nature. Was there not con-|his assertions, and had gone in many 
tagion by the infection of the air, through | places on false data. His object in alluding 
the medium of the breath? an acknow-|to Gibraltar was to show upon what false 
ledgment which had been made by Dr. | foundations evidence in these cases often 
Granville where he spoke of '*‘ infection|rested. liere had been the cholera at Sun- 
only asa modification of contagion.’ There | derland a few weeks, and yet how difficult 
were various modes of contagion—in one, | was it to get at the truth respecting it! 
the miasmata were concentrated, and re-|How much then must the difficulty be 
quired to be placed under the cellular | magnified respecting such distant places as 
membrane, thus spreading the disease by|Jessore or Astrakan? Dr. Gregory had 
immediate contact ; in another the infection | said there was great difficulty in getting 
was carried into eontact with the body|them to acknowledge the contagion of 
through the medium of the air; and the|cholera. ‘To be sure, why should they ac- 
maximum of infection remained to bedecided ; knowledge it till it had been demonstrated % 
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He had met every year with cases of pure} Dr. Tuomson. Several gentlemen, it 
spasmodic cholera abroad, and therefore seemed, were at issue upon certain little 
could not be said to deny it from want of| points of dispute, ond it appeared as if 
experience. They had told that Mr. | each party were contending for a vietory, 
Searle’s case was an exception. No such | but this fighting was not carried on in such 
thing—it was the rule; for the hospital/a mariner as to be likely to elicit the truth. 
servants do escape. | How was the grand question of contagion 

Mr. Seance, withough open to conviction,|met? Why, by various trifling objections. 
must confess that after a practice of four-| Some one had advanced the plausible ob- 
teen years in India, he had seen nothing to | servation, that if the cholera were decidedly 
lead to the —_— that the disease was contagious, then it was unaccountable that 
contagious. An expression had fallen from | we had it not yet in London. In the same 
one of the previous speakers, that the cho- way might we contend that when it had 
lera morbus was a specific disease—one/ once invaded any country, every town or 
sui generis, He would say, undeniably so,|even house in that country must in a short 
on the Malabar coast. But he must point| time become infected, forgetting that the 
attention to cases, related by Dr. Jackson, | susceptibility to the disorder may be some- 
of a cholera form of disease which occurred times greater, sometimes less, and that 
at Barbadoes. The patient was described these means of resistance are extended to 
as being seized in the night with vomiting; many. Thus it happened, that such pleas 
and purging to a most violent degree, and as those of Dr. Gilchrist, respecting the 
Dr. Jackson, being sent for in the morning, | medical attendants, fell to the grou It 
found the pulse scarcely perceptible, the! had been said, that this pestilence was the 
whole body cold and icy, and, upon bleed-| common cholera of India, and had been 
ing in the arm, he could obtain no more stated as a fact in corroboration, that the 
than four ounces of blood. Tis ina: vidual | inhabitants of India looked upon it without 
died. Here was 4n instance of a disease|much concern. But how did this coincide 
in the West Indies, the symptoms of whic}, | with the excessive alarm which was said to 
as described at full by Dr. Jackson, were | have seized the people in Jessore? Now, 
so similar to those of ordinary cases of the |if the disease did not differ in some strong 
present cholera, that he himself could not! characteristic manner from that which was 
more perfectly describe them, That diseise| habitual amongst them, whence their alarm? 
was identical in manner of attack, in the .a-|It must have been that the disorder pos- 
pidity of its progress, and in the affection of | sessed some new and frightful symptoms. 
the circulation, and ofthe abdominal organs.| Comparing the progress of this disease 

Dr. Coretanxp could not allow such an! with that of others, contagious and non- 
opinion to pass in silence, so unwarranted | contagious, we should find this great pecu- 
did he consider the conclusion. He affirm-|liarity, that it was confined to no elevation, 
ed the case related by Dr. Jackson to be|to no seasons, climates, or atmosphere, 
an instance of the cholera common to all| Thus baffled, other ideas suggested them- 
tropical regions, and possessing no identity| selves in the inquiry. Did it depend 
with the cholera: he denied that it had any|on exhalations from the earth? Then it 
connexion with the true spasmodic cholera| was strange, that the waters of the ocean 
of the East Indies. did not confine the miasmata. If any 

A Gentieman, with whose name we are| other mode were adopted to account for 
unacquainted, here begged to put a ques-/| the nature of the progress of the pestilence, 











tion to Mr. Searle respecting the French 
and English students who went to Poland. 
The papers had recorded the death of the 
unfortunate and emterprising Legallois, be- 
sides whom, he had been given to under- 
stand, that no less than seven had fallen 
victims to the cholera. 


it was his opinion that only one would be 
found possessing claims to rationality, and 
no matter whether it knocked down previous 
arguments or not. The argument, then, 
which appeared to him most reasonable, 
was that of its being communicable from 


Perhaps Mr. Searle | individual to individual, or by means of 


might be able to oblige the Society with | merchandize or other agents. Gentlemen 
some information respecting the real fate of|had gone out of the way to prove from 


these young men. We were told, indeed, 
that Legallois died of typhus fever, but the 
rest, it was affirmed, had perished by the 
cholera. 

Mr. Seance could not throw any light 
upon the matter, further than by stating, 
that he was not aware of the death of more 
than one English medical man, and that one 
was a student who had gone over from this 
metropolis. 








books the identity of the present cholera 
with Sydenham’s ‘‘ spasmodic cholera.” 
That, however, frequently attacked, as it is 
stated, individuals in different purts of the 
world, without spreading in the same 
quarters ; but here was the cholera creeping 
on at a pretty equal pace, step after step, 
and not jumping to distant parts of the 
world at the same time, leaving a vast 


hiatus, He was unacquainted’ with the . 
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eholera except from the descriptions of it 
in books, and these sentiments came from 
one perfectly unbiassed. 

Dr. M‘Cg0p offered further evidence in 
proof of the contagious nature of the cho- 
lera, He pointed to the fact of the jail, in 
every infected town or district, being gene- 
rally the last place attacked. He should 
be told of the ‘‘ regular habits,” and so 
forth, of the persons residing there (laugh- 
ter), but then what happened to nullify this ? 
Why, when once the pest got inside the 
walls, the ‘‘ regular habits’’ were of no 
avail, for the mortality was greater, than 
ever. This was a plain but strong fact, as 
was anotber, namely, its mode of travel- 
ling in Russia—up the Volga, across to the 
Don by the Cossacks, and then down the 
latter river, leaving no doubt that it was 
carried by those engaged in traffic on those 
rivers. These were facts which could not 
be called in question. Then, too, what 
numbers of medical men were decided con- 
tagionists—thirty-eight out of forty were so. 
Indeed to him that view of the dispute 
had ever seemed the more rational. Per- 
sons would always be found to be ex 
without taking the infection; it did not 
follow that, because a disease was conta- 
gious, every exposure to the contagion 
should be followed by an attack of the dis- 
ease. No; the chance of being attacked 
was equal of course to the chance of sus- 
ceptibility, aud if it were known what was 
the nature of the poison, it might also be 
discovered what number of mankind were 
susceptible of imbibing it. A circumstance 
Strongly confirmative of the contagionist 
side of the question, was the gradual con- 
version of those who had advocated the op- 
posite doctrines. If asked for instances he 
might mention Dr. Russell, who, when in 
India, was an anti-contagionist, but had 
his eyes opened in Russia. Mr. Orton 
again, whose work was ranged on the oppo- 
site side, had now retracted his former opi- 
nions. Some gentleman said, “‘ Yes, when 
unfortunately on a sick bed;” still, that 
was a greater proof of his being sincere, 
for then he was removed from the bustling 
scene of action, and had more opportunity 
for calm contemplation; and what did Mr. 
Orton say? Why, that the arguments for 
anti-contagion were not as dust in the 
balance whea weighed with those support- 
ing contagion. But in support of all the 
mass of evidence that could be adduced, 
what could be stronger in proof of con- 
tagion than that Tue Lancer and the Mock 
Lancer* were both pulling on the same 
side? (Laughter. 

Dr. Jounson dissented from the opinion 





* Itis to call things by their right names. 
—Printer’s Devit. ’ ° 





expressed, that Dr. Jackson’s case did not 
embrace every symptom of a case of cho- 
lera. It was twenty-seven years since 
he had been in India, but he had noticed 
the rice-coloured discharges, and the ab- 
sence of bile in them. 

Mr. Winstow made some observations 
on the importance of the discussion, in 
consequence of the influence which medical 
Opinions must exert on the measures of 
precaution in this country. He alluded to 
the subject of inoculation, remarking on 
the necessity of a certain susceptibility to 
render inoculation effectual. 

Dr. Corseanp, referring to Dr. John- 
son’s observations, would ask, where were 
the black blood, the cold clammy sweats, 
the premonitory symptoms—disorganisation 
of the cerebral functions? There was also 
another peculiarity wanting, and that was 
the smell of the body—the efflavium before 
referred to. As to the cases alluded to, 
he himself had seen individuals dying in 
the last stage of fever, with the same set of 
morbid s ymptoms. 

Mr. Kine offered some remarks on the 
relative contagiousness of cholera and ty- 
phus, to which 

Dr. Jonnson observed that it had been 
decided by Drs. Russell and Barry, that 
the cholera was not more contagious thar 
typhus. 

Mr. Burwerr.—Dr. Gilchrist seemed 
now. to be the only one of the ultra-non- 
contagionists ; every one else was come 
round. Mr. King thought cholera “no 
more contagious than typhus ;” but was not 
typhus very contagious! The speaker then 
adverted to the fact of the village attacked 
by cholera on one side of the street, when in 
consequence of that side being strictly sepa~ 
rated from the other—no communication 
between them—the ravages of the disease 
were confined to the place of original attack. 
As to the subject of inoculation, which had 
been introduced, all arguments founded upon 


}it must be fallacious, Was it not known 


that poisons which bad a most powerful 
effect upon some individuals were powerless 
when applied to others? He considered that 
the arguments brought before the Society 
had gone to prove most decidedly that the 
present pestilential cholera was communi- 
cable by contact—not indeed in every in- 
stance, but where there existed a peculiar 
susceptibility to receive the disorder. 

A very discursive disputation ensued, 
after which it was resolved to take an 
enlarged view of the nature and treatment 
of the cholera at the next meeting. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
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THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, November 26, 1831. 





How are the mighty fallen! The secret- 
bulletin-signer to his Majesty Geonce the 
Fourrn—Pbysician General to the Court 
of St. James—‘ Professor’? Manufacturer 
to the King’s College—poor Sir Henry 
Halford, has at last dropped down to his 
legitimate leve), This good old gentleman, 
this worthy member of the renowned 
Vavonan family, has been twirling it in 
Mr. Green’s “ descensive circle,” and all 
at once has sunk, quite destitute of Sovereign 
ballast, from the ‘‘ Council Chamber” of the 
Monarch to the dirty “ Hall” in Pall Mall 
East. 

What a job—what a vile, what a scandal- 
ous job, was the institution of that Board 
of Health, over which this titled courtier 
was appointed to preside ; a Board of Health 
founded for the protection of the people of 
England from the ravages of a terrible 
pestilence, made to consist of men, not one 
of whom had ever been an eye-witness of 
the disease! Our readers will do us the 


justice to remember, that we denounced | 


the Board on the instant that it was formed ; 
we declared, both in this Journal, and in 
another which we have the pleasure to con- 
duct, that as well might the Government 
seek for information on the subject of 
Asiatic cholera from the old women of 
Wapping, as from a “ Board of Health,” 
consisting exclusively of ‘“‘ Fellows” of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 

At a time when there were in London 
acores of medical gentlemen who had, 
during many years, been familiar with the 
progress and effects of the fatal cholera in 
India ; at a time when there resided in this 
metropolis dozens of medical practitioners 
who had observed the terrible effects of the 
disease upon the continent of Europe, there 
was an English Government sufficiently in- 


sensible to the wants of the community— 
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so utterly blind to the qualifications of the 
mass of English medical practitioners, as to 
attempt to form an efficient board of health 
out of the know-nothing materials of the 
* Fellows” of the College of Physicians. 
Had ministers been altogether destitute 
of information upon this subject, there 
might have been some apology for their 
| negligence, if not for their ignorance ; but 
| who can have forgotten the vivid and forci- 
| ble denunciation launched by the present 
Lord Cuancettor (when Mr. Brovcuam) 
against the system of secret bulletins? 
Scarcely fifteen months have elapsed since 
Mr. Brovonam declared, and in terms not 
| to be misunderstood—that the system, which 
had been carried on in Windsor Castle, in 
relation to the public announcements re- 
specting the King’s malady, was a disgrace ; 
| and that any governmeut which could lend 
| itself to such proceedings—which could en- 
|deavour to maintain itself by fraud, must 
| sink into contempt and ruin, Who was the 
great bulletin-signer on that occasion? Why 
Sir Heyry Hatrorp. Who was chosen by 
| the present Government to name the mem- 
bers of a “ Board of Health?” Sir Henry 
Hatronp. Who was the minister, holding 
the office of Chancellor, who exercised his 
privilege in conferring this authority ? Lord 
Brovonam—the same gentleman who so 
vehemently declaimed against that system, 
of which the same Sir Henry Hatrorp 
had been the agent, if not the author! 

Well ;—possessed of his carte blanche, Sir 
Hewry selected his coadjutors, and surely 
never did carpenter proceed more cu- 
riously in the performance of a task; for 
instead of labouring to produce a sound, 
sightly, well-constructed, ‘* Board,” he ap- 
pears to have kept his eye upon inert worth- 
less blocks ; or, as a correspondent aptly 
expresses it, “ Sir Hexry could fix upon 
none but his own intimate friends and toa- 
dies.” What has been the result? Or, ra- 
ther, What have been the results? In 
every act, no matter how deliberately per- 
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formed, the ‘‘ Board” has had the singular 
tact to perpetrate such extraordinary errors, 
that men of every variety of opinion— 
*‘ contagionists"’ and ‘‘ anti-contagionists” 
—unanimously proclaimed its dangerous 
incapacity ; the public became alarmed be- 
yond expression, and the members of the 
medical profession have been every-where 
scandalized by the iguorance— the appalling 
ignorance, which has characterised the con- 
duct of the courtier-Board. Alarmed at the 
threatening aspect of affairs, and unable to 
retrace their steps, Ministers have sent the 
exclusives packing—they no longer act as a 
“* Board of Health ” under the authority of 
the Privy Council, but sit, as a ‘‘ Board of 
Reference,” in their own Hall in Pall Mall 
East ; while an other Board—one of talent, 
vigour, and power—has been iustituted, 
consisting of Drs. Russert, Barry, and 
others, whose judicious, scientific, and mas- 
culine recommendations have been already 
adopted in various parts of the country with 
most beneficial effects. 

Sir Henny and his coadjutors to act as a 
**« Board of Reference!" Singular comica- 
lity ! In thename of wonder, who is to “‘ re- 
fer” to them? The old Dowagers and Du- 
chesses, we presume, who testify their esti- 
mation of learning by a courtier’s nod, and 
who appreciate far more dearly the tie of an 
old+pig-tail, than the finest intellectual ac- 
complishmeuts of the head. Verily, Sir 
Henry's “ Board” will be one of * refer- 
ence,” for it is already the target which is 
destined to receive the most piercing shafts 
of ridicule from all branches of the profes- 
sion, and from all those members of the com- 
munity, who are capable of distinguishing 
between court arrogance and intrigue, and 
practical medical knowledge and fair dealing. 
If it be true that the members of this body 
are to receive at the rate of three hundred 
pounds each, per annum, for their “ ser- 
vices” while in office, we will take espe- 
cial care that the value of those services 
shall be duly weighed through an ipvestiga- 








tion before Parliament. It is not to be en- 
dured that the public money should be 
squandered with impunity, or that the pub- 
lic health should be made an article of 
jobbery. 





Jonuinc in cholera,—we know not what 
else to call it,—is not confined to the atmo- 
sphere of London. On the contrary, there 
are few cities and towns in England, in 
which advantage has not been taken of the 
visitation of this terrific pestilence, to pro- 
mote the unworthy ends of certain parties 
connected with the medical profession. 

The proceedings of these culprits, how- 
ever—the insolent and presumptuous mea- 
sures they have adopted to secure to them- 
selves the monopo'y which they desire—do 
not in any respect astonish us; for the mo- 
nopolists are to be found, with barely an ex- 
ception, entirely in the ranks of those 
against whose blighting influence in the 
profession, our efforts have, from the first 
establishment of this Journal, been unceas- 
ingly directed. The example set them in 
the appointments to the London Board of 
Health, was too captivating to be long with- 
stood, and the sweets of secretly-obtained 
appointments, and self-constituted council- 
lorships, could not be foregone by men 
who had once knelt in the temple at Pall 
Mall East, and drunk of the cup of illibera- 
lity, in which the London College of Physi- 
ciansnever fails to pledge its “ Fellows.” The 
promoters of the country Boards of Health 
have, indeed, one and all of them, taken 
their cue from the London Board—the de- 
spised and now sunk and degraded Board of 
London—and the same spirit which in this 
metropolis excluded from that Board not 
only every licentiate of the College of Phy- 
sicians, but every individual of the hun- 
dreds of surgeons residing in London who 
had personally witnessed the ravages of the 
cholera abroad—the same evil and illiberal 
spirit is uow busily engaged in the formation 
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of the provincial committees. The “ Fellows” 
of the London College of Physicians:must 
not be contaminated by consulting in the 
council-room of a Board of Health with any 
man whom they must not meet on equal terms 
in the chambers of the sick. Inflated fools ! 

Will this be borne? What can we say 
that would be too harsh of those who hesi- 
tate, on the present momentous occasion, to 
break down the barrier of pride and inhuma- 
nity which thus stands between ignorance 
and illiberality on the one side, and the 
welfare of the public, the best interests of 
medical science, and the character and just 
pre-eminence of the great mass of the medi- 
cal profession in this country, on the other ! 
We shall await the permanent constitution 
of all the provincial Boards for a reply. In 
the meanwhile, let us warn the surgeons of 
England against the undue interference of 
non-professional aristocrats, against yield- 
ing ‘‘ passive obedience (to use the words 
of Dr. Cottins of Liverpool) to the de- 
crees of a few fat-bellied magistrates,”— 
and point the finger of observation to the 
fate which has tracked the steps of the cor- 
rupt, and imbecile, and short-lived Metro- 
politan Board. 

Amongst other places in which the se- 
cretly-concocted measures of those men who 
have been sipping from the goblet present- 
ed to them by the eei-backed and fallen 
President of the London Board, we may 
éspecially mention Liverroor, and we 
think that we cannot do better than make 
the profession throughout the whole country 
acquainted with the proceedings of the 
pures in that town. 

In accordance with the suggestions of 
Sir Henny Hatrorp and his party, the 
magistrates of Liverpool—without any no- 
tification whatever to the inhabitants of the 
town or the great bulk of the resident pro- 
fessional men—met together, and secretly 
selecting five physicians, their friends and 
proteges,—men whom influence and in- 


terest had attached to the public chari- 





ties of Liverpool,— heads” of the pro- 
fession whom the scientific portion of it 
call the tails,—formed these five into a 
‘« committee” or “ Board of Health,” and 
then, with an air of authority incredibly 
brazen and insulting, issued circulars to the 
remaining medical gentlemen of the town, 
desiring them to attend a meeting at the 
Town-hall, on Monday the 14th inst. to 
learn the nature of the arrangements which 
this committee had made, and sign their 
names in a book prepared for that purpose, 
in token of their consent to take the care of 
a particular district, in the event of the 
cholera visiting Liverpool. The committee 
thus appointed consisted of Drs, Bainp, 
Branpretra, Macrory, Nicnorson, Ren- 
wiex, and Trar. 

At this meeting Dr. Rexwicx took the 
chair. Above a hundred medical gentle- 
men were present. 

The feeling which so insolent a course of 
proceeding had created, evinced itself the 
moment the purpose of the meeting had 
been disclosed by the chairman, immedi- 
ately after which 

Dr. Lewry inquired by whose authority 
the committee had been appointed, and the 
mandate to the profession issued. 

The Cuairman said, by the authority of 
the magistrates. 

Dr. Carson then came forward, and, im- 
pressed with a strong feeling as to the injus- 
tice of their proceedings, moved a resolution 
to the effect, that instead of the present com- 
mittee being recognised by the meeting, a 
committee should be openly and fairly se- 
lected by the members of the profession 
then present, observing, that as there was 
probably not a single individual amongst 
them whose best services might not be 
called into the service of the public in a 
very short time, the choice of the committee 
under whom they might have to act should 
rest with themselves, thus inspiring the 
publie with a degree of confidence which 
they did not now possess in gentlemen who 
were arbitrarily selected from the public 
charities. The public knew, he said, that 
the officers of those charities were not ap- 
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pointed to them in cumnequenes of caperion | dts was to be obtained only by 4 sacrifice 
talents or greater claims to respectability ; | of character and feeling: (Great applause.) 
they knew indeed that their superiors, pane! Drs. Trart und Branprern expressed 
tainly their equals, were among those who | their readines to resign ; the office only im- 
had not been so appointed, but who, from posed additional trouble on them. 

their years and acknowledged talents, ought! Dr. Jerraey said that there was a went 
to have been allowed to give the benefit of | of professional etiquette in the way in which 
their abilities to the public charities. The | the committee had been appointed. (* No, 
public would be satisfied only by the ap-| no!” from Dr. Formby.) The laws observed 
pointment of a committee which sheuld|in professional intercourse bad been de- 








have the opportunity of including real 
talent and ability in its composition. 

The sentiments of Dr. Carson were | 
most warmly applauded, and the system of | 
exclusion appeared to’ stand little chance of 
obtaining a victory on the present occasion. 
It will hardly, however, be believed, that | 
the chairman so far forgot the duty of his 
office as to refuse to put Dr. Canson’s reso- 
tion! A fit tool for the magistrates who 
placed him in his situation. His excuse 
was, that the resolution was adverse to the 
instructions he had received from the 
magistrates. This statement he had made 
repeatedly during Dr. Canson’s speech. 

Dr. Coiiins begged to second the reso- 
lution. He had come into the room without 
any knowledge of Dr. Carson’s inteution to 
move it, but it met his decided approba- 
tion, because the committee appointed by 
the magistrates could not be said to repre- 
sent the profession. They ought to have 
been elected by the medical men, who were 
modestly called on as passive agents to 
stamp the mark of their approbation on the 
premeditated proceedings of the committee. 
(Hear, hear.) They all knew that medical 
men were appointed to public institutions, 
from their pliability of character, and their 
disposition to flatter those possessing influ- 
ence, It was not their talents, their high- 
mindedness, or their medical acquirements, 
that procured for them those appointments 
(hear); the honour was too often the 
result of their disposition to pander to the 
base passions and prejudices of those whom 
they thought could shed the influence of 
their local patronage or petty authority on 
them. (Intense silence.) It was for not 
having a due sense of their own respectability, 
and in not depending more on themselves than 
on others for success, that an opinion had 
gone forth that in this town no one could 
hope to succeed, unless he was lifted by 





the hand of power and patronage, though 


parted from (hear); juniors were mingled 
up with seniors on the committee, though 
they had no other claim than that of being 
attached to some of the public institutions. 
There might be some excuse for the magis- 
trates who had, be supposed, received in- 
structions to form a local committee, but 
there was no justification of the way in 
which the committee had been appointed, 
as the suggestions for such appointment 
must have tome from the members of the 
committee themselves. He believed that 
there were more than twenty men in the 
room who knew much more of the disease 
than the committee. 

The Cuairnman said, it was useless for 
Dr. Jeffrey to proceed, for he would not put 
the resolution ; so 

Dr. Jerrrey gave way. 

The murmurs and confusion became very 
great, and 

Dr. Barrp said, he for one had no objec- 
tion that others should be added to the com- 
mittee, and he thought it desirable they should. 
(Applause. ) 

Dr. Lane accorded with the sentiments 
of the mover of the resolution. The medi- 
cal officers of public institutions were espe- 
cially unfit for these committees. From a 
long monopoly, they had fallen into habits of 
apathy in reference to medical exertion and 
professional ambition, and owing to their 
influence in the pablic institutions, they de- 
barred others from those opportunities 
of which they refused to avail themselves, 
thus operating like an incubus on the seal 
and prospects of their younger brethren. 

Dr. Bracxsurnn wished Dr. Carson, 
“for the sake of unanimity,” (grossly 
abused word!) to withdraw his resolution, 
but this Dr. Carson very properly refused 
to do. 

Dr. Trait offered as an excuse for the 
mode in which the committee had been ap- 
pointed, that “a few managed public mat- 














ters better than many,” and said, that the 
appointment had fallen on the magistrates’ 
friends, because it was with them that the 
magistrates were more immediately in com- 
munication! (Loud outcries followed this 
avowal.) Still the Chairman would not put 
the resolution. 

Dr. Cottixs warmly deprecated his con- 
duct. They were called, he said, by a cir- 
cular which contained no specification of 
what they had to deliberate on, and conse- 
quently they were at liberty to pass their 
own resolutions. In his estimation to as- 
semble there, und take the law from, and 
give passive obedience to, the decree of a 
few fat-bellied magistrates—(loud laughter ) 
—was to act unworthy of themselves, and to 
submit to a gross insult offered to their un- 
derstandings. 

Dr. Buacxsunx thought this language 
highly improper ; and the ChaXman declar- 
ing that, in consequence of the sentiments 
of the meeting, he would vacate the chair, 
rose from his seat and walked out of the 
Hall. 

Dr. Jerrrey was then called on to pre- 
side, but he declined, and the chair was 
filled by 

Dr. Brices, who was about to put the 
resolution of Dr. Canson, when 

Dr. M’Cuxiocn, after a consultation 
with Dr. Branprern, begged to move an 
amendment, to the effect, that the meeting 
confirm the committee appointed by the 
magistrates. 

The following extraordinary result fol- 
lowed. ‘The amendment was put, and only 
about twerve hands were held up for it. 
Great cheering followed, but the supporters 
of the committee of “‘ five,’’ with a view to 
some other mode of disposing of the ques- 
tion, declared that there was a misunder- 
standing, and wished the amendment to be 
again put. Accordingly, the nature of the 
vote about to be given was fully explained ; 
and again, only twelve hands were held up 
in favour of the amendment. Cries of “ ne- 
gatived” resounded from all quarters. The 
question was thus fairly and honestly tried, 
but the friends of the jobbers were not 
so readily disposed to yield to this tri- 
umph in favour of the public, and artfully 
calculating on a want of moral courage on 
the part of their opponents, could those 
opponents be forced to show themselves in- 
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dividually with a knowledge that they 
might be made the objects of the odium 
and persecution of the aristocratic —pro- 
fessionals and non-professionals of the town 
should they evince liberality of feeling 
on this occasion ; thus calculating, the 
minority still cried out that they were dis- 
satisfied, but instead of proposing that the 
votes should be given by ballot, they re- 
quired that those who were for the amend- 
ment should remain on the right, and that 
those who were against it should cross 
over to the left. ‘The result proved the 
shrewdness of their expectations. A few, 
only, had the courage to go to the left. 
A vast majority were on the right, where 
they stood, timid and passive spectators of 
their bold and honest brethren on the ad- 
verse side. ‘* Much anger and great 
laughter,” says the Liverpool Journai, was 


; occasioned thereby, ‘‘ for it was inferred, 


that those who were strong in the crowd, 
lost their moral courage when ealled upon 
to stand forth individually.” 

The Cuainmay, Dr. Carson, and many 
other gentlemen now left the room, and 
Dr. Branpretn consented to preside, when 
the business of the day, as the magistrates 
bad decided it should take place, proceeded. 
Much collision followed, but as it was then 
too late for the parties present to recall 
their previous decision, ‘“‘ the physicians 


{present ultimately signed their names to 


act gratuitously in the event of the cholera 


visiting Liverpool,” and the meeting 
broke up. 

We defer further comment on this sub- 
ject at present; but we take occasion to 
mention that an insult of a similar kind has 
been offered by the runes to the scientific 
surgeons in general practice at Worcester, 
not one of whom has been placed amongst 
the members of the Board in that city,— 
not one single individual of those who have 
had extensive opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with fatal contagious diseases, 
or the habits and temperaments of the class 
of people whom the cholera most readily 


attacks. 
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Desrrte the chilling temperature of 
an unusually cold November, the cholera 
rages in Sunderland with unubated viru- | 
lence. What we long suspected has at | 
length been fully revealed, namely, that | 
the cases termed ‘‘ diarrhea” and ‘‘ common | 
cholera,” in the official reports, were, in 
truth, the real pestilence, occurring io par- | 
ticular constitutions, and differing in every | 
respect from these indigenous diseases. | 
Viewed in this light, the number of cases | 
occurring in Sunderland affords much 
ground for apprehension as to the probable 
event, when the increasing temperature of | 
the weather shall contribute to the recep- 
tion and extension of the disease. We) 
therefore implore the public not to abate | 
in the benevolent measures which constitute 
the best barriers to the spread of the, 
epidemic. The cholera may, perhaps, | 
slumber for a few short weeks ; but even | 
in that case its revival seems to us as| 
certain as the retarn of the spring. 

We would a’so request pub'ic attention | 
te the daily reported progress of professional 
opinion on the mode of propagution of the 
disease. Dr. James Jounxson now panes 
cates contingent contagion. The Edinburgh 
Board of Health, con-tituted of the most 
eminent and learned members of the medi- 
cal profession in that city, proclaim the 
same opinions as those we have advanced. 
In short, amongst all rational men, it is no 
longer a matter for diflerence of opinion. 

We will not speak of the conduct of many 
practitioners in Sunderland in those terms 
of reprobation which we think it so we!l de- 
serves. Thata posse of starving colliers 
should threaten to ‘* burn the doctors” who 
dare to admit the existence of the disease 
in that town is scarcely a matter of sur- 
prise ; but that there should be found a set 
of well-educated men weak enough to 
pander to the clamorous p.ejudices of the 
populace, is almost beyond credibility. 
Taking leave of them for the present, we 
solicit their attention to the “ Proclama 
tion” which their conduct has elicited, and 
which points out the heavy résponsibility 
incurred by medical men who venture to 
endanger the public safety by thwarting 
the precautions it requires when threat- 
ened by so appalling a calamity as the 
spreadiog of a pestileutial epidemic. 
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CHRONIC GASTRITIS. 


Tue first case presented last week, Gen- 
tlemen, was that of Elizabeth Edwards, 
who was admitted on the 6th of October 
with chrouic gastritis, and spoken of by 
me in the first clinical lecture (page 196). 
She had been ill fifteen months, but was 
presented perfectly well on the 27th Octo- 
ber. Her symptoms, you will recollect, 
were, tenderness of the left hypochon- 
rium,—a sensation of heat there, inter- 
nally,—extending up the throat, and an 
increase of this pain after eating, with 
acidity. She was put upon low diet, bled 
to a pint; took twenty minims of liquor po- 


| : . 
tassa three times a day, and the bydrocyanic 


acid, first in doses of two minims, then in 
doses of three, and finally of four minims, 
On the 1ith the report was, that the pain 
was less, the palpitation of which she com- 
plained much less, and that scarcely any 
acidity remained. On the 6th she had no 
compluint. 

In my lecture on the 24th October, I 
spoke of a case of chronie gastritis with 
precisely similar symptoms, excepting that, 
in addition, the patievt had hysteria. She 
was immediately relieved by the application 
of twenty leeches on two successive days, 
the liquor potasse, and hydrocyanic acid, 
avd a diet of slops. But soon afterwards 
her complaint returned. She would be 
greatly oppressed with wind, and vomit with 
the least touch of her epigastrium, and even 
upon being spoken to, so exceedingly hyste- 
nical was she. You will recollect that she was 
twenty-nine years of age, and had had 
several children, She died suddenly upon 
the 4th of this month, and although 1 had 
enjoined spare diet, a quantity of eel pie 
and raspberry tart was found in her locker, 
so difficult is it, eveu in a hospital, to re- 
strict the diet. My own opinion is, that 
uo person should be admitted to pass the 
hospital gate, or into the wards, without 
the bundle or basket, or whatever else the 
visitor may have in his or her hand, being 
examined by the porter first, and afterwards 
by the sister, and that the article of porter 
ought not to be supplied to the patients of 








the hospital from a neighbouring public- 
house, but from a butt in the hospital, 
drawn from only by order of the physician 
or surgeon, just as medicines are served at 
the shop. 

This woman was about the ward, laughing 


and talking as usual on Friday, and took | pulse 


her medicine in the middle of the day, but 
for some reason or other, wus excused by 
the sister from taking it in the evening. 
After going to rest at night, as customary, 
she got out of bed for some purpose of na- 
ture, said she felt ill, turned faint, looked 
pale, was put into bed again, and suddenly 
expired. 

On examining the body, no disease what- 
ever was found in the chest, but the sto- 
mach showed marks of the previous gastri- 
tis, in so far, as that the vessels externally 
were exceedingly turgid, and some por- 
tions of mucous membrane were still rather 
red within, but immediately at the pylorus, 
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and throughout the whole course of the 
duodenum, the mucous membrane was) 
highly injected, and the blood was in some 
parts so congested in it, as to give it almost 
a black appearance. It is not easy, I pre-| 
sume, in all cases, to distinguish gastritis | 
from duodemitis. The symptoms might} 
be very much the same, excepting when 
the large end of the stomach was the| 
chief seat of the inflammation, and then the 
differeuce of the seat of the tenderness 
would sufficiently distinguish gastritis. This 
had been the chief seat of tenderness in her 
at the beginning, before the repeated appli- 
cation of leeches. Still there was no appa- 
rent cause for ber death, and I can give you 
no information on the subject, as her hus- 
band, or the man who passed for such at 
the inspection, refused us permission to 
inspect the head. It is possible that she 
died of apoplexy, for there is one kind of 
apoplexy described by Dr. Abercrombie, 
as commencing not with apoplectic symp- 
toms, but with those of faintness, im 
which a rupture takes place in the brain, 
extreme depression of the system is the con- 
sequence, and deadly paleness and faintness ; 
and if the patient do not presently die, coma 
subsequently supervenes, as the blood is 
youred forth and compresses the brain, It 
1s possible that this was the nature of the 
case, but as 1 did not see her during the 
attack, and was not allowed to examine the 
head, the case must remaiu in mystery, 


DISEASED HEART. 


The next case presented, was one of dis- 
eased heart, admitted on the 2ist of Octo- 
ber. ‘The case affords a specimen of what 
you will frequently see in practice ; indeed, 
several precisely similar cases of that kind 
are in my wards at present. The action of 
the left ventricle and auricle, or, at least, 








the first and second sounds of the heart in 
the left half of the cardiac region, were 
very loud. The first sound was a beliows 
sound. When the bellows sound exists, it 
is usually in the situation of the left ven- 
tricle, and takes place at the moment of the 
, or at an almost im ptible inter- 
val after the pulse at the wrist; at any rate 
before the second sound of the heart. This 
is the case in 19 instances out of 20 of the bel- 
lows sound of the heart. ‘There must be 
half a dozen cases of this kind now m my 
wards, although there is not one of the bel- 
lows sound at the moment of the second 
sound of the heart. The loudness of the 
sounds of the heart indicated dilatation in the 
left side of the heart ; that is, of the left 
auricle and ventricle ; and the bellows sound, 
I have no doubt, indicated a difficulty to the 
transmission of the blood from the left ven- 
tricle: in all probability, not from the 
mouth of the aorta being really narrowed, 
but remaining of its natural size while the 
cavity of the ventricle behind it was mor- 
bidly enlarged, so that the opening is rela- 
tively small. In many of these eases you 
have not an increase of sound, but an in- 
crease of force, the left ventricle not being 
dilated but hypertrophied. 

There was also .in this patient, dysp- 
neva on the least motion, and she lay best on 
the right side; both of them symptoms 
which are generally present in organic dis- 
ease of the heart. She had also anasarea, 
This state of the heart, 1 have no doubt, 
originated in inflammation, for she had pain 
in the region of the heart, in its left half, and 
down the left arm, and she had frequently 
been bled, always with relief. It was two 
years and a bali since she first suffered in 
this way. ‘The present aggravation of her 
symptoms, | have no doubt, arose from an 
accidental increase of the iuflammatory 
state of the heart, for she now had pain ia 
it, as at first. 1 ordered her twenty leeches 
to the region of her heart every other day, 
half a scruple of tincture of digitalis, with 
a seruple of vinum colchici, and half a 
drachm of acetate of potass, three times 
a day, and two grains of submurias hy- 
drargyri every night. The effeet of this 
treatment was very rapid. After the first 
of the month, the bellows sound was to 
be heard no longer; the anasarca was 
nearly quite gone, and she expressed her- 
self as feeling quite well. 1 ordered the 
leeches on account of the inflammatory state 
of the heart, and the mercury, both to co- 
operate with them in this respect, aud to 
tucilitate the action of the diuretics, for 
most diuretics act better it mercury is given 
so as gently to affectthe mouth. It is pos- 
sible that the bellows sound ceased on ac- 
count of the volume of blood being lessened 
through the application of the leeches, and 
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the disch of its watery portion by means ,anasarca. A fortnight before her death 
of the antiee, so that there som vo-}she caught cold, and crepitous rattle was 


lume of blood to pass 


through the opening, | heard at her back on each side of the spine, 


obstruction was no longer felt. It is also}on which account | had her bled, the 


possible that a kind of spasmodic constric- 


blood proved slightly buffed. The original 


tion exists at the mouth of the aorta, in so|symptoms increased; she could not bear 
i a condition of the heart, and|evacuations, and sunk. I suspect she had 


i 
that antiphlogistic measures, by remedying 
the inflammatory state, indirectly remove 
the spasmodic state and the constriction, 
However this may be, in all such cases 

‘ou will find that a certain detraction of 

jood and a free use of diuretics lessen the 
symptoms of disease in the heart itself, and 
for a time entirely remove the dropsical 
symptoms, so that patients are set upon 
theirfegs again, and go on well for a length 
of time, when the same treatment requires to 
be repeated. 

ANASARCA, WITH INTERNAL SCROFULA.— 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE ENDS OF THE 
FINGERS, 

A woman died with anasarca and decided 
marks of internal scrofula. She had been 
admitted on the 22nd of October, wus twen- 
ty-two years of age, and represented herself 
as having been ill a month; but from her 
eachectic look, 1 bave no doubt she had 
been ill much longer. Her symptoms, you 
will recollect, were anasarca ; she was of a 
pale, scrofulous look; the abdomen was 
much enlarged but quite hard, with no cir- 
cumscribed part swelled in it, but a general 
enlargement and induration, in all probabi- 
lity from disease of the mesenteric glancs. 
‘the ends of her fingers were greatly en- 
larged,—an appearance very common iu 
eases of internal scrofula, no matter whether 
it be seated in the lungs or other internal 


This appearance of the fingers occasion- 
ally oceurs in persons who have no phthi- 
sis, or other internal scrofula, and persons 
sometimes die of phthisis without this ap- 
pearance of the fingers; but in the greater 
number of each it certainly does exist, al- 
though I am perfectly satisfied it is not 
because scrofula exists in the lungs, but 
because scrofula is existing to some extent 
in some internal part. In this woman the 
enlargement of the ends of the fingers ws 
considerable, though there were also signs 
of pulmonic disease. On the other hand 
there was every reason to suppose me- 
senteric disease of a scrofulous character. 
There was, no doubt, also inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the alimentary | 
canal, She had diarrhea, and, frequently, | 
vomiting. 

It is right to mention that she had some 
difficulty of breathing and cough, but aus- | 
cultation revealed no disease of the lungs. | 


Her s were otherwise referable | 
dhoguibes to the abdominal disease, and the 





been a dram drinker. At any gate she was 
a very violent and obstinate woman, and 
her husband seemed not at all displeased at 
being released from her. He would have 
allowed an inspection, but her female re- 
lations refused it. 





HYSTERIA FROM CEREBELLIC EXCITEMENT, 


The next case presented was that of Re- 
becca Chip, who had laboured under hys- 
teria for eight months. This was a case of 
hysteria which depended, as far as 1 could 
judge, upon an excited and overloaded 
state of the cerebellum; for her bowels 
were regular, her menstruation was regular, 
and there was nothing to be discovered 
about her but that she had severe hysteric 
fits, and constant pain at the occiput. This 
she would not have had had she been mar- 
ried ; but as it was not my business to find 
her a husband, I had her cupped, put her 
upon slops, purged her daily with five 
grains of calomel, and a scruple of jalap, 
thus mortifying her flesh as monks volun- 
tarily do theirs. On the 28th she was per- 
fectly well; no fits, no more pain’; but ou 
the 28th 1 tound something or other had 
caused her to fret, and in consequence she 
had had a little giddiness and one fit. 
Venesection to a pint, however, at once set 
her right again, slops and purging being 
still continued, ‘Ibis was a fair instance | 
think of hysteria from cerebral, or, rather, L 
should say, cerebellic, fulness and excite- 
ment. Sue was stout and plethoric at ad- 
mission, had a constant heat, pain, and 
sense of weight at the occiput. 





CASES REQUIRING ‘* EXAMINATION,” 


Case 1.—The next was the case of a 
young lady who was not suffering from vir- 
tuous abstinence, but vicious indulgence, 
and yet came in with the most modest pre- 
tensions. She was sixteen years of age, 
and bad been ill six months, and had been 
affected in the same way, she said, exactly 
two years ago. She said that she had 
never menstruated, that her bowels were 
regular, but that she had, after her motions, 
&@ copious yellow discharge, which came 
away in some degree also at other times 
from the intestines ; that she bad also pain 
in the abd , which } 1 whenever 
the discharge was copious. As 1 never 
feel satisfied with the accounts which are 
given me until | have used cither my ears 


or my fingers, if the symptoms of patients 
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are not visible, I determined on inspecting 
the source of this yellow discharge, which, 
from her account, one would suppose, arose 
from some disease in the rectum, or in its 
neighbourhood within the pelvis. Accord- 
ingly I did make an examination, when, be- 
hold, | found an enormous crop of warts 
extending gnteriorly and posteriorly, and 
well bedewed, indeed, with a yellow dis- 
charge. 1 ordered caustic to be applied to 
them, but for this she had so little inclina- 
tion that she decamped at the mere meauon 
of it, and [ have nothing more, therefore, to 
tell you respecting her., 

Cuse 2.—The next was a case of imposi- 
tion. The woman, aged thirty-four, said 
that she had been ill a year and a balf, 
with copious yellow discharge from her 
vagina, and severe pains in the region of 


| masther herself, a week or two back, had 
been slightly affected in the same way. 
For ¢olic, whether from lead or other 
causes, the croton oil is one of the best 
remedies. 1 had lately a case in private, 
in which every other remedy had faiied,— 
tobacco, all sutts of purgatives, cold affusion, 
| Xc.—but in which a drop of croton oil, 
given evety hour, for five or six doses, 
answered completely. 1 ordered this little 
girl half a drop every two hours till it ope- 
rated. The second dose acted once copious. 
|ly, but as it did not continue to operate 
the sister gave her two more. She after- 
'wards took half a drop every night, and 
| went out well on the 3rd of this month. 

CASES OF AGUE.—STAGES OF AGUE 

INDEPENDENT OF EACH OTHER. 











the womb, and in the left lower part ofthe! (Case 1.—The cases of ague of which I 
abdomen. From her account 1 should not spoke in the last clinical lecture were pre- 
have been surprised at finding great disease | sented cured. One took ten grains of the 
of the womb ; but on examining per vagi-| sulphate of quinine twice a day, and had 
nam I could find no enlargement or other but one fit afterwards, and that of a very 
disease of that organ, neither could I dis-! slieht kind. Yet you will remember that 
cover any enlargement of the ovaries, nor a little sweating continued to occur at night; 
any-thing the matter in that neighbourhood. | thatis, the third stage of his paroxysm recur- 
She swid she had had hemoptysis ; she said red in a slight degree. 1t bas been said that 
= hy 7 a — no | - cold stage is a of the py oy 
2000, no discharge, no yellow vaginal Gis-) the hot the cause of the sweating ; but 
charge, were detected during her stay. Un-| have so often seen the hot avd sweating 
able to satisfy myself as to the nature of her stage without the cold stage, and the sweat- 
complaint, you will recollect I wrote no! ing without the hot, that 1 cannot assent to 
name of her disease at the top of her bed, this opinion. 

bat as she had great tenderness on one) (use 2,—The other was a tertian, and he 
side of the abdomen, leeches were ordered took the sulphate of quinine in the same 
to be applied to that spot. Sul I could | doses, but on account of his having tender- 
find nothing more on the second visit than | ness in the region of the spleen | bled 
at the first, nor on the third than at the! him to a pint, and the blood proved buffy, 


second, when a letter was received by the 
sister of the ward from a sister of Bar- 
tholomew’s, stuting that the woman was 


a great impostor, and bad been the round of 


all the hospitals in London, making one 

complaint at one, and another at another, 

1 therefore dismissed her, and 1 believe she 

is now in Guy's Hospital. 

COLIC FROM LEAD.—USE OF THE 
CROTON OIL. 





The next case presented amongst the fe- 


The ague never returned, the pain was at 
once removed, and he was presented 
** well ”’ on the 27th of October; but each 
| of these two patients had a supply of medi- 
cine for ten days given him, because the 
disease is almost sure to return unless you 
continue the medicine for some time after it 
has ceased, exactly as we give mercury 
some time after syphilis has disappeared, 
The other case was that of the young 
man who came in for alleged disease of the 
| heart, but which I discovered to be nothing 





males was one of colic from lead in a little | more than palpitajion, while his real dis- 
g-rl fourteen years of age. She had had no| ease was phthesis, and he very wisely left 
stool for eight days. For the first four days | the hospital. I say wisely, because we can 
she had vomiting, but not subsequently. ldo little or no good in phthisis, and the 
The pain she felt was all on the leit side, | draughts of air which are here admitted for 





but not increased upon pressure. As 
there was no pyrexia, no hernia, no other 
disease, I could not explain the consti- 
pation, unless by supposing that she was 
under the influence of some constipating 
substance; and 1 inquired whether she 
had lately been tn a house freshly paint- 
ed, when 1 was informed by ber mother 


that this really was the fact, and that the 








ventilation, do great harm to all our patients 
with pectoral complaints. 





LOSS OF VOICE. 
The last case which I shall name to you 
is one of aphonia, or loss of voice, in a man, 
It had arisen from exposure to cold and 
wet, and bad been at first inflammatory. 
Finding no tenderaess, expectoration, or 
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cough, I concluded that it arose perhaps 
from relaxation, and prescribed stimulating 
gargles of capsicum, which at first benefit- 
ed him; but after a time tenderness came 
on, and such a measure as the trequent 
application of leeches was clearly indi- 
cated. This at length perfectly succeed- 
ed. It is right that I should mention to 
you that I have known many cases of 
loss of voice which had arisen from cold, 
and yet gave no evidence of an inflamma- 
tory character, yielding to leeches, after 
all other methods had fai'led. The voice is 
frequently lost in females and in nervous 
men, as merely a nervous affection, and will 
suddenly cease and return. 1n these cases 
leeches are not likely often to be of service, 
while shower-baths and saline tonics, as 
iron, for instance, with, perhaps, electri- 
city, are in all probability the most eligible 
remedies, 





WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 





STONE IN THE BLADDER.— CASE OF THO 
mas Beck (concluded from page 230).— 
DEATH. 

Novemper 10. The fievre lente continu- 

ing pertinaciously in this patient, Baron 


diseased, the mucous membrane was thick- 
ened, and betrayed marks of having for- 
merly been affected with active inflam- 
mation. The ureters were tolerably healthy; 
the left kidney had lost its powers, aud 
its substance was wasted ; its pelvis being 
entirely filled with a calculus, similar in 
character to that found in the bladder. At 
this stage of the inspection, the original 
calculus was missing, and several gentle- 
men charged an old gentlemen present with 
having slipped it into his pocket, but the 
accused sioutly repelled the charge; and 
after a close search, it was discovered in 
the pocket of an individual, into which 
it had accidentally dropped, after being 
carefully wrapped in a piece of paper. The 
stone was now submitted to general exami- 
nation, and it was conjectured to consist of 
an external thin layer of lithic acid, rest- 
| mg on a substantial nucleus of phosphate of 
jlime. No analysis, however, was made 
into its nature. It was generally observed, 
that the calculus corresponded exactly in 
its physical properties with the description 
| given by Baron Heurteloup two months be- 
ture death, and this coincidence is considered 
}a trophy in the history of the recto-curvi- 
{linear sound, ‘The other viscera were, un- 
|fortunately, not examined. 


Heurteloup did not feel himself authorised ANEURISM OF EXTERNAL ILIAC AND COM- 
in operating upon him. The tongue ot MON FEMORAL.-——TYING OF EXTERNAL 
mained coated with a drab fur: the skin) 11tac. 
was hot, dry, and pungent; the secretions | Joseph Hicks, twenty-eight years old, 
became offensive; emaciation progressed | came into the hospital under the care of 
rapidly ; the face grew more and more bip-| Mr. Guthrie, on the 18th October, 1831, 
pocratic, and the poor fellow expired on the having a large pulsating tumour in the left 
morning of the 5th November. jgroin. ‘This tumour formed a convexity of 
A good deal of differeuce of opinion pre-| considerable size, the greater part of its 
vailed as to the propriety of delaying the | superior or anterior hemisphere being situ- 
operation in this case, several surgeons ated above Poupart’s ligament, by which 
giving it as their judgment, that the con-' an evident indentation was made on its sur- 
stitutional irritation was entirely owing to face, and a lobulated form imparted to the 
the presence of the stone iu the bladder. whole. ‘The pulsation was visible at three 
This idea Dr. Heurteloup strenuously com-! yards distance, and equally perceptible to 
bated, and adduced in refutation of it, the the touch over every pert of the superficies. 
absence of urgent local symptoms in any! Above and below the intumescence, the 
part of the urinary system. The necro-| bellows sound was very distinct, but over 
tomic examination was, in consequence, ex- | the afiected part it was not heard. He has 
pected with great interest. Tbirty-six pain in the tumour when he lies on his 
hours after death, Mr. White opened the back, or on bis left side, even though the 
body, in the presence of a large assembly | thigh be bent upon the pelvis; bat, by lying 
of the ordinary frequenters of the hospital|on his right side, with the limb relaxed, 
and of strangers. No notice, however, of | no pain whatever was suffered, and the beat- 
the post-mortem examination having been! ing was remarkobly diminished. The swel- 
given, disappointment was occasioned to ling readily yielded to pressure by the 
many gentlemen. finger, and hence it was inferred that 





Mr. White first performed the lateral 
section for the instruction of the students, 
and a large, flat, oval calculus was extract- 
ed, about two and a half inches long, one 
and a half inch broad, and one inch in 
thickness. The pelvis was then examined, 
and the bladder was found considerably 


much coagulation had not yet taken place. 
The patient has always been employed as 
a labourer ; and, according to his own show- 
ing, has enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
health from his infancy. About two years 
before admission he had the venereal disease, 


and was treated for it in the Lock hospital, 
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No secondary symptoms supervened. He fairly; his tongue is clean, and pulse 84, 
has always been a hard porter drmker, but soft and regular. He has had considerable 
this was rendered necessary, he says, by pain in the tumour, which is as large as a 
the very laborious nature of hisemployment, good-sized teacup, and projects above the 
He never had any palpitation of the heart, inver-two-thirds of the crural arch, covered 
nor any unpleasant sensations at the pit of by the oblique and transversalis muscles, 
the stomach ; and he did not perceive the | There is no discoloration of skin, but it is 
benting tumour till about three weeks before |tender when touched. The bowels act 
admission, when he discovered it in the well. 
right groin, nearly as large asa hazel nut.| An immense crowd assembled in the 
Since then it had grown rapidly, end was! theatre at one o'clock to witness the opera- 
on admission as large as a swan's egg. tion, and the same waut of order in the 
This rapid growth the patient ascribes to a appropriation of places, was as conspicuous 
strain, which eccurred whilst he was en-|as it usually is in this theatre; an im- 
deavouring to lift a great weight. He had | penetrable phalanx of heads, which inclosed 
no tumour in any other part of the body ; | the operator, prevented all but a tithe of 
and he was not aware that any of his re- | the spectators from seeing what was done. 
lations had ever been affected with a similar! The patient was introduced with some 
disease, | difficulty through the dense congress of 
Certain scars about the external fauces | people, and regarded, without perturbation, 
and neck, as well as the colour and com- | the amphitheatre of eyes which surrounded 
plexion of his face, eyes, and skin, in-| him. He was laid transversely across the 
dicate a scrofulous constitution. His / operation-table, his thighs slightly flexed, 
height is about five feet eight inches ; his | and his shoulders supported by an assistant. 
shoulders are broad, and his chest mo-| Mr. White consented to assist the ope- 
derately capacious. The skin appears to/rator. Before beginning, Mr. Guthrie stated 
perform its functions sufficiently well ; | his intention of tying the external iliac if it 
there are cicatrices on the glans penis |should prove sufficiently healthy, but if 
and preputium. The locomotive functions | otherwise he should place the ligature on 
are perlect. The voice affords no sign of | the common iliac. He should accordingly 
disease ; all the animal and natural functions | make his incisien with a regard to both these 
seem well curried on, The alimentary | purposes, The first incision merely divided 
canal and its appendages afford every indica- | the skin, and extended from a point in the 
tion of health. He expands the chest to | linea semilunaris to the length of six inches, 
its full extent, without pain or inconve- | and terminated on Poupart’s ligament about 
nience. Percussion obtains laudable re-| an inch from itsilial attachment. The sur- 








sponses ; the murmur of respiration is uni- 
versal, vesicular, and of healthy character, 

The action of the heart is regular, but a 
loud bruit de soufilet is evident between 
the systole of the ventricle and that of the 
auricle. The extent of sound is rather too 
wide, involving nearly the whole of the 
anterior surface of the thorax, and a great 
portion of the posterior. Pulse, at the 
wrist 72, small and regular, synchronous 
with that of the tumour and the heart. 
Transpiration aod secretion of urine natural. 

There being a slight tendency to pusil- 
lanimity in the patient's character, he was 
influenced by the persuasions of another 
patient, a malingerer in the hospital, and 
induced to discharge himself on the 4th 
November. He voluntarily came back on 
the 11th, convinced of the imprudence of his 
conduct. The swelling bad attained a much 
greater magnitude, and its growth had 
chiefly taken place in the iliac portion of 
the artery. Ilis constitution, however, was 
happily in the same buoyant state as 
before ; and Mr. Guthrie having consulted 
his colleagues, fixed on the 19th instant for 
the performance of the operaton. 

Saturday, 19th November. ‘lhe poor 
man is in very good spirits; he has slept 


geon divided with celerity the common 
tegument and the external oblique fascia, 
The division of the muscular fibres of the 
internal oblique and transversalis succeed - 
ed, and was performed with great slowness 
and caution, After this the most difficult 
task commenced, that of dividing the fascia 
transversalis, without injuring the perito- 
neum. This was ully plished, 
chiefly in consequence of the anticipating 
care and prompt assistance of Mr. White. 
A good deal of time was consumed at this 
stage of the operation, and a nick was made 
in the peritoneum by an officious person, 
who, at the request of Mr. Guthrie, attempt- 
ed to divide a portioa of the fascia trans- 
versalis. A piece of shining intestine was 
seen protruding through the gap. The 
peritoneum was now carefully drawn back, 
and the external iliac exposed. There ap- 

ared to be an iach and u half, or more, of 
healthy vessel between the aneurism and 
the bifurcation of the common iliac. Mr. 
White pronounced this portion to be per- 
fectly sound. and the operators accordingly 
proceeded to insulate the artery: this was 
done with the aid of a silver blunt knife ; 
and the ligature was applied and fasteoed 











without difficulty, and the pulsation in the 
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tumour ceased. The wound was closed, 
the lips were applied to each other, und 
several ligatures used ; strapping, pad, and 
a flannel bandage, completed the ia, 
The patient bore the operation with unex- 
pected fortitude, and excepting a laboured 
respiration, a little embarrassing to the 
operators, was tolerably docile. After be- 
ing put to bed, pulse 96, and unequal. 

The operator manifested on this occasion 
extraordinary coolness. This quality is 
known not to be one of Mr. Guthrie's car- 
dinal virtues, and some ill-natured people 
haye not hesitated to declare, that it was 
acquired in this instance by reflection from 
the adamantine firmness of his assistant. 
Certain it is, that never was surgeon more 
judiciously or powerfully aided. 

‘The patient was then placed in bed, and 
warm applications and frictions ordered for 
the limb affected by the ligature, 

20th, The patient is cheerful this morn- 
ing; he has had a sleepless night. He 
feels an appetite for food, but is only al- 
lowed a little tea, The tongue is clean ; 
bowels free : the pulse at the wrist is 108 ; 
a little sharp. The temperature of the 
affected leg is 86, that of the opposite 
limb, 98. The pulse in the posterior tibial 
artery of the same limb, behind the in- 
ternal malleolus, is regular, a little un- 
equal, and synchronous With that at the 
wrist. It is not perceptible higher up the leg. 
Mr. Guthrie has ordered the limb to be 
constantly rubbed with flour. bowels not 
opened ; urine passed freely ; the bandage 
slackened to relieve the tension, and the 
toes ordered to be constantly rubbed. Ar- 
row-root diet. Lig. opii sedativus, h. s. 

2ist. Slept somewhat last night; was 
seen by Mr. Guthrie early this morn- 
ing; pulse 150; bled to 9 ounces. At 10, 
the pulse still 130, full, strong, irregular, 
and intermittent ; tongue slightly furred ; 
great thirst ; cold sweat ; bowels not open- 
ed; urine passed freely. Entirely free 
from pain ; the limb had regained its natural 
temperature. In the evening the pulse had 
increased to 140; bled to 22 ounces, which 
he bore very well ; bowels not opened, al- 
though he bad 2 enemas in the afternoon. 

22d. Right leg slightly colder than 
the left; abdomen tympanitic, no pain on 
pressure : pulse 60, fulland strong; tongue 
clean; bowels not opened; had house me- 
dicine and an enema this morning ; the me- 
dicine was instantly rejected. The stomach 
wou'd retain nothing but tea. Was bled to 
10 ounces ; ordered to have Haust. liy. am. 
acet.: Mist. camph. every four hours, and the 
abdomen to be rubbed with Lin. campho- 
ra et ammonia; to repeat the enema, and 
friction of the leg to be continued, 
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Letters, reports of cases, and essays, bear- 
ing the jollowing signatures have been received : — 
E.R. Pinney—J. Meade—Viator—P. Higginbottom 
—J. B. Forster, M.D.—No-Hole and-Corner Sur- 
yveon—A Looker-on in the Birmingham Inafirmary— 
An Invalid Subscriber—A Legally-qualified Apothe 
cary—-A Winebester Lancetite—H. M.—Philo- Me. 
dicus—P.—G. Rogerson—Anthropos—G. BD. Der 
mott—Aliquis—Medicus—J. Morgan—A_ Despiser 
of the Junto—Mr. W. 8. Saffield—Mr. G. Williams 
|—No Tory—A. Sinclair—Mr. J. Millar—Mr, Ste- 
venson—Mr. W. Dinsdale—Mr. W. R. Williams — 
Mr. Thomas Axford. 


In addition to the above we have to 
acknowledge the receipt of a great number of pro- 
Vineial newspapers. 


Mr. John Lynn. Full justice has been 
done to the party iu question. 


Crito. Clinical lectures by Dr. Elliotson 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Dr. Billing of the 
London Hospital, will be published in the next 
Lancer. We do not publish the lectures delivered 
by Dr. Elliotson on the practice of medicine, as we 
should not be enabled to get through the course in 
less than two or three years—an interference with 
our hitherto-uubroken plan of publishing a complete 
set of volumes every year, that would have been in- 
judicious, if not entirely impracticable. 


The operation of lithotomy performed on 
Mr. Johnson’s horse by Mr. Bretherton, of Liver- 
pool, séems to have been ably performed ; but the 
case, if published in Tux Lancer, must be for- 
warded to us by the operator himself. 


G, W. Certainly the most necessary step 
towards acure would consist in strict abstinence 
from all those causes which have prodeced the 
malady. We cannot, however, ia this place advise, 
nor invite others to do so through the medium of 
our pages. There are plenty of practitioners in 
every street capable of informing G. W. what he 
should do. 


Mr. J— K . As the journal in 
qnestion is the property of a bookseller, and edited 
by a slave, Mr. K. cannot wonder that his volome 
was “reviewed ” without having been read. Had 
Mr. K. published his work at another house, it 
might have been lauded to the skies, even had it 
been utterly worthless in every respect. ft is true 
Tus Lancer could give “ circulation ” to the 
answer, but that can be no object where the original 
notice bas bad none. Besides, what matter the 
misrepresentations of a bookseller’s hack? Praise 
or abuse is ny unimportant in the eyes of the 
profession from sach a quarter. The note of Mr, 
K. dated the | ith inst., came to hand since the above 
was written. 


An Old Indian, We know of no reasons 
for the appointment of Drs. Babington and Roupell, 
but such as have distinguished all the cholera ap- 

t ts, and pecting those we have already 
spoken our mind, 

Mr. Wiils. Mr. N. is not the medical 
officer of any public establishment, and cannot, 
therefore, with propriety be publicly called on to 
publish any of his cases. ‘The demand would only 
| be a puffof Mr. N, Let Mr. Wills entreat him pri- 
vately 

A. Z., Carshalton. We cannot expect to 
prescribe with effect jor a case which we have not 
seen. Let him avoid ali quacks, and pursue steadily 
the advice of a competent medical practitioner ia 
his neighbourhood. 

We have found the paper signed A Gra- 
duate of Glasgow, and as we have not room for it, 
our own remarks being constantly directed to the 
same subject, we send it to the for the authon 























A Pupil of Dr. Williams. It is plaip 
throughout the whole paper that Dr. Williams cou- 
siders that an affe ot the membrane of 
the int sis a symy of the action of a mor- 
bid poison, and that the poison is the first cause of 
the fever. The ion is hardly necessary. 

The letter entitled, ‘ Abuses at the Bir- 
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competition would quickly dissolve the bonds of 
such a union, 
The articles on Hygeia forwarded by Mr. 


son, contain @ grod of interesting and 
valuable information, but we cannot find space for 
them in their present form. Should the plan appear 
anobjectionabie to Mr, Rogerson, we will vcea- 
fly take extracts from his essays, and publish 





miagham Hospital,”’ must be authenticat 

The suggestion of S. L. has not been 
overlooked by medical men. 

Chirurgicus. We shall pay every degree 
of attention to the subject. 

A Member, &c. We have looked over the 
last report of the “ Kent Benevolent Medical So- 
ciety,” a copy of which was some time since sent to 
us, but it does not contain any information which 
we can extract, or we should have noticed it before 
The Society app to have plished good 
quite equal to its means, and to be economically 
condacted. . 

The papers from Manchester signed 

a, have been received, and the author is en- 
titled to our thanks. ‘ 

Verar cannot be serious when he requests 
that an anonymous letter should be published to 
contradict the authenticity of a lecture which was 
transmitted tu us by the lecturer himself. 

Ex- Fellow L. C. M, Although we admit 
that there is much force of argument in the objec- 
tions raised by our corresponcent, yet we cannot 
acknowledge the propriety of publishing such a let- 
ter ander the sanction of such an unfortunate signa- 
tore. As to the official transactions of which our 
correspondent speaks, we were not present ; we 
know nothing of them p Hy, the notice of mo- 
tion and the vote having been beth adopted in our 
absence. If our correspondent can sliow us how a 
charter or an act of Parliament can be obtained 
withoat funds, we shall then be disposed to reason 
with him upon one of the questions which he has 
mooted, and to acknowledge that in deciding upon 
both of them the Committee has been in the wrong. 

Achaz will see that his request has been 
complied with. / 

We do not recollect having seen the com- 
munication referred to by P. ‘The subject is one of 
importance, and we have never closed our pages 
against the discussion of it. Naval assistant-sur- 
geons ate probably subjected to greater indignities 
and privations than any other branch of the protes- 
sion. 

Many thanks to Chirurgus. The facts 
were not unknown to as, but his iriendly intentions 
are not the less valuable. We gladly avail ourselves 
of two or three of his best hits. By the way, why 
dees he not more frequently transmit a note from 
the select * circle ?” For intormation of even a ** de- 
scensive’’? movement would not be unacceptable 
Certain we are that a Fellow-feeling with the cul- 
prits will not prevent this invitation from being 
accepted, With sach a well-constructed broom he 
might greatly assist in sweeping out the filth that 
still remains in the Augean stable. 

M. W. M.S, A report which would have 
oceupied half this Journal was placed in our hands 

y after the note of our correspondent reached 
us. in stating that we are already provided in that 
quarter, we cannot withhold trom our correspondent 
our cordig! thanks for his very iriendly offer. 


Philo-Medicus complains of the great 
hardship and injustice towards the apprentices of 
poth ies and chemists and draggisis from the 
practice, now so generally pursued, of keeping the 
shops open unul eleven and halt-past eleveuo clock 
at night ; and he recommends that there should be a 
general arrangement between the masters to close 
the di and shops et an earlier hour, in 
order assistants and afprentices might have 
sufficient time for study and rational recreation. If 
such an aryangement were entered into, the spirit of 

















them, either m connexion with otber articles on the 
same subject, or print them as separate papers. 

An Invalid Subscriber to Tue Lancer. 
We beg to apologise for not having replied to the 
Question of our correspondent at an earlier period, 
bat the note was mislaid. The partial — is 
the effect of a disease of which, most probably, the 
colica pictonum was but an effect. Strychnme has 
been administered with advantage in many instances 
where there has been total or partial loss of nervous 
power, but we would earnestly recommend our cor- 
respondent not to take that, or any other powertul 
medicine, without the protecting judgment of a 
regular medical practitioner. There is no recent 
distinet publication en the disease mentioned by our 
corres nt. Probably the best account of it may 
be found in Good’s Stady of Medicine edited by 
Professor Cooper. 

The profiered communications respecting 
the infirmary aad dispensaries of Liverpoui would 
be acceptable to the readers of this Jounal, and 
bighly serviceable, we think, to a great number of 
the inhabitants of Liverpool. 

H. M.£, Our correspondent should ob- 
tain an answer from the Hall itself, which of course 
would be binding upon the examiners when the 
heense is ied tor, Certificates of attendance on 
lectures during the last two years of apprenticeship 
are recognised under certain circumstances. Oa 
making an application at the Offices, No. 9, Lan- 
caster Place, our currespondent may receive from 
the secretary a prospectus of the College. 

The gentleman to whom the junior ana- 
tomical prize at St. Thomas’s Hospital was given, 
was Sieman, not ** Lieman,” as stated at page ¥32. 
‘The error was the fault of the correspondent. A 
c hation of positors was held on the first 
letter, wbich was unanimously deci’ed to be an L. 
Mr. Sleman, we are requested to state, at the 
same time, received from Mr. Cooper, of the Webb 
Street School, the chemical prize of the last session. 

Our correspondent might render the pub- 
lie an essential service by forwarding the particulars 
of the “ butchering operation,” Bat the account 
cannot be published unless it be confirmed by the 
testimony of an eye-witness. The note received 
this week is the only one we have seen on the sub- 
ject, and we return the writer our best thanks for his 
triewdly attention, 
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